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| ambassadors extraordinary, for whose enter- 


| tainment it was purchased by Louis XV. Sub- 

sequently the famous Banker Beaujon bought 
it. He enlarged, embellished, and improved it, 
and at his death it fell into the hands of the 
royal family again, being purchased by the 
| Duchess de Bourbou. She enjoyed its magni- 
|ficence only for a short time. In 1790 she 
| emigrated, and the palace of the Elysée Bour- 
bon was abandoned to the sans-culoltes. 





it of its hated aristocratic associations by con- 


secrating it to purposes of public necessity. It 
| was turned into the National Printing Office. 
The frescoes still glowed on the walls, the 


The National Assembly undertook to purge | 


The Colonel’s Elub,—The Shakespearean Seward gold and silver still glittered on the wainscots 
and the Senatorial Seward—The Poet Dana in New | 


abdication, just before he crossed the threshold 
of the Elysée Bourbon for the last time, 
a fugitive and an exile. The most touching 
souvenirs of Napoleon linger within its walls. 
The Emperor Alexander and the Duke of 
Wellington were both temporary inmates of 
the Elysée Bourbon, during the short occu- 
pancy of Paris by the allies. the latter just long 
enough to blend a tinge of Anglican associa- 
tion with the multifarious hues of its historic 
souvenirs. Such as it is, it is invaluable to 
Cockney tourists, who are always excessively 
solicitous on the Continent to lose no traces of 
the invincible Duke. , 
When royalty came back to the Tuileries, 
the Elysée Bourbon ceased to be a state palace, 





aa ae ea ar bade oe ee | and the ceiling, but only as vain mementoes of| but reverted to the reigning family. Louis 
ork—Presen . Cheese, , - 


} . ! 
General Taylor in the bands of the Enemny—a Leaenp | the banished luxury. 


| XVIII. gave it to the Duke de Berri, on whose 


oF ST. VALENTINE, by a Member of the New York His-| The Elysée Bourbon continued for eight | assassinaticn it descended to the Duke de 


torical Society —Miss Somnambula to Mr. Fry. 


vanipries —The Life Clock; All fur Love ; The Skeleton | Y@@"S in the hands of the printers. At the end! Bourdeaux, thus clinging, as it were, to here- 


Hand. of that time, either because it was discovered | ditary rights and immunities. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—T'o Readers and Correspondents 


} j S . i , b 
Sin Ena Eseved Gantebnan Pelee that a grand palace, built for purposes of In 1830 it came back to the people, but no 


| private comfort and display, was not the most 





THE PALACE OF THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE’ 





; because there was, as there is always apt to 
Tue election of Louis Napoleon to the French | be, a public reaction in favor of the oid palace 


Presidency is, in fact,a Restoration. It is dif- | for the sake of its souvenirs of good society, it 


one intruded on its silence and desertion, ex- 
convenient place for mechanical pursuits, or| cept curious travellers, and the household of 


servants in charge of it. It seemed as if at 
last there was some rest for the old 
palace, unless, as it would not be hard to ima- 


ficult for the French people, even now, to re- was rescued from such base uses, and turned | gine, the phantoms of its former ‘inmates, the 
ceive the idea of rulers that are not hereditary, intoa pleasure garden. The fine old trees,the | dethroned, the usurpers, the exiles, and all, 


or of governments that are not dynasties. The shrubbery, andthe shady walks in the grounds 


old leaven works in the new lump. In spite of | made it a very attractive and popular place, on 
the reiterated “ nous avons changé tout cela,” it bright summer days, to the garden-loving Pa- 
is curious to observe to how great an extent |risians. Idlers lounged in the aristocratic 
the ingrained habits and attributes of royalty avenues, drank limonade and read the papers 
characterize the republican régime. It is a/ under the shade, or adjourned into the grand 
hard thing to do, this making a new Republic | saloons for indoor entertainment. Poor Madame 
out of an old monarchy. The President has | Pompadour! could her shade have visited the 
very much the airofa Prince. He is nothing | spot, who can imagine the horror with which it 
in himself, but everything as the successor and would have witnessed these bourgeois festivities 
representative of the greatest sovereign France | in the very apartments which had once echoed 
ever had. He has his ministry and his court; with the gaiety and glittered with the splendor 


from Madame Pompadour down to the last fu- 
gitive scion of the Bourbons, sometimes dis- 
turbed its midnight repose, and flitted, unquiet 
and with revengeful greetings, through the 
long corridors and across the spacious halls. 
Whether there be any truth in such fancies 
or no, the spectres of royalty have probably 
been fully exorcised since the appropriation of 
the Palace to its new Republican uses. After 
so many changes this hardly seems surprising. 
But it is worthy of note that even now its oc- 
cupancy seems to be determined on the old 





& princess presides over his household; his | of the witty and brilliant court of Louis le| 
servants assume the Imperial livery; he is | bien aimé? 


principle of legitimacy. ‘I'o Louis Napoleon 
it is an ancestral palace. ‘The account of his 


lodged at the expense of the nation in the fa-| But a new change was in reserve for the de-. 


vorite palace of the Emperor ! 

This palace, known as the “ Palais de 
lElysée Bourbon,” now changed by the hocus 
pocus of revolutionary chances into an execu- 
tive mansion, conveys, in the very mention of 
its name, a host of varied associations, and fur- 
nishes in its history a picture of political and 
national vicissitudes not altogether destitute of 
romance, or devoid of moral. 

A year ago it was one of the shows of Paris. 


You found in the rue du Faubourg St. Honoré,. 


4 street of stately and somewhat clumsy gran- 
deur, which is for the grand aristocracy of the 
present day, what the famous Faubourg St. 
Leones ly — Louis XV. and the Resto- 

ton. it was built about 130 years ago, in 
the florid and cumbersome style o archatectire 
in vogue in those days of degeneracy and pre- 
tence in Art. Its first possessor of note was 
Madame de Pompadour, who purchased it of 
its proprietor, the Count D’Evreux, and lived 
1 it until her death. Its historic souvenirs 

te from her possession. During her occu- 
fancy they are souvenirs belonging to the bril- 
‘ant follies and luxurious vices of that licentious 
period, whose excesses laid the foundations of 


Oe craton, by outraging every propriety 


Aer her yp beste bet of virtue. 
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as a residence for 


graded palace. The empire revived the old 
fashions of the monarchs. Murat bought the 
_Elysée Bourbon with the spoils of war. He 
‘abolished its plebeian disfigurations, and 
|Testored it to its first magnificence. Dunoy 
and Vernet painted new frescoes on the walls, 
,and every appliance of laxury was summoned 
by Murat to decorate his palace. He made 
it fit for an emperor, and just as Louis XIV. 
fell in love with Chantilly after the great 
Condé had repaired and embellished it to the 
|utmost for his own pleasure, Napoleon did 
,with the Elysée Bourbon, He made Murat 
_King of Naples, and took possession of the 
| palace himself. From that time it was his 
favorite residence. He lived there constantly 
during the Empire, and, on his return from 
Elba, his Court during the hundred days was 
held at the Elysée Bourbon. Here, too, his 
last night in Paris,—the night after Waterloo, 
——was spent. The room which he occupied is 
shown to the visitor; the bed on which he 
slept, or, more probably, did not sleep, stands 
where it then stood. It is ina splendid recess, 
_ decorated, like the rest of the apartment, with 
| blue and gold. Close beside, with furniture of 
Tare Beauvais tapestry, is the little salon de tra- 
| vail, the favorite room of the Emperor. It was 
_in this room that he signed the second and last 





-arrival and reception at its doors, after the 
solemnities of his inauguration, reminds one in 
its associations, in some degree, of the descrip- 
tion given by Macaulay of the return of 
Charles II. to Whitehall, after eleven years of 
exile, and of the graceful sentence with which 
the historian concludes his account—* the 
great day closed in peace, and the restored 
wanderer reposed safe in the palace of his 
ancestors.” 

It is thus that the Presidential palace per- 
petuates the history of the convulsions and 
changes of French political existence. The 
mere catalogue of its occupants furnishes a 
memento of the most instractive and striking 
eras in the History of France. Madame 
Pompadour and the era of libertinism—the prin- 
ters and the era of utility—Murat, and the era 
of heroism (of true heroism, when staff officers 
could buy palaces and live like princes) —Napo- 
leon and the era of despotism and glory—Alex- 
ander and Wellington, and the era of conquest ; 
last of all, Louis Bonaparte and the era of experi- 
ment, The Elysée Bourbon will never find a 

rmanent tenant. As things go it would not 
be hazarding much to predict that before a 
great many years it may, however, true to its 
legitimate instincts, come back again to the 
ownership which the three days of 1830 termi- 
uated so abruptly. W. A. B. 
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A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 


VIL 
CLIMATE IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Tre climate of New Orleans is a piece of 
mosaic work among the climates of the earth ; 
and it defies the ingenuity of classification or 
consistency of description. The wind and the 
sun in New Orleans are “to one thing con- 
stant never,” but alway in warfare. It would 
seem, upon thinking of it, that every emigrant 
from the different latitudes, zones, and tropics 
of this terrestrial ball, brought with him 
thitherward a bit of his own home climate by 
way of a souvenir; and that with the collect- 
ed bits an involuntary joint stock climate com- 





pany has gone into operation; which said 
company, however, often liquidates, always re- 
covers again, and continues operations more | 
vigorously than ever. 
At New Orleans you may often walk be- 
neath orange trees whose tempting frait and 
fragrant foliage wave aggravatingly in a 
chilling blast, while your own body corporate 
is ier in a great coat alarmingly sugges- 
tive of a Rocky mountain clothing store. Or 
you may often put a red nose (more frosty 
than jolly) to a red rose that grows in an open 
rden in the wintry air; whilst the violets 
looming at your feet alongside the flower-bed 
you pass shiveringly, contrast admirably in 
color with your blue lips. The “ bon-vivants ” 
of the Picayune newspaper enjoy their vaunted 
salad and green peas by a blazing February 
fire, obligingly remembering the while the 
health of he of the Boston Post, to whom is re- 
served the disconteated luxury of reading the 
account of the gastronomical doings of his 


Southern contemporaries. The iced juleps 
imbibed upon one December evening are suc- 
ceeded by the grateful hot punches of the suc- 


ceeding evening: indeed often the two may 
sit cosily upon the same sideboard to induce 
the exposure of individual thermometric feel- 
ing. And Boreas and the Salamander hold 
levees upon alternate days. 

The months move along in diversified pro- 
cession; fantastic as the reveries of your 
country parade days. January, who comes in 
with merry voice, and who in some latitudes is 
as dignified and haughty as a Russian prince, 
is at New Orleans as capricious and teasing as 
a village flirt: now demanding your overshoes 
and now your pumps; now asking your 
Blucher trousers, and next bringing your nan- 
keens from their last autumn resting place in 
your chamber armoire. February is spiteful, 
and whether she bite them or burn them, hangs 
doggedly at your ears. March is the month 
for the trial of patience: you nose a balmy 
day for a week before you feel its breezes upon 
your temples ; and sometimes try in vain for 
the same period of time to forget a damp, 
muggy day, whose reminiscences hang about 
your system like some goading wrong. But 
April! ah, a glorious month ; and true to her 

ic character. January had his ducks : fat, 
Juicy, delicious every way, whether you stewed 
them or roasted them or smothered them in 
pastry for a gy pie; but April with her 
pompano (a fish of an Indian name) draws 
ducks from the memory of your palate as 
soothingly as Parmly draws a pet tooth from 
its much loved socket. May is like many a 
lady whom you and I, reader, have often met; 
she is cool on first acquaintance (perhaps she 
thinks her sister, April, has been too familiar 
with her gentle goodness), but graduall 
warms to your affection. June is the mont 


for your amateur in meteorology, the month 





for consultations with the thermometer broil- 
ing on your piazza. If it hang high, and you, 
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like myself, are a short man, you must needs 
eye the mercury on tiptoe, for it’s up, up, up 
among the doubling twenties. And yet after 
walking in the sun a bit, to return and find the 
mercury ranging at only 90°, a feeling of dis- 
appointment has you fast, that so much heat 
should come from an “only 90° day.” Thave 
known some silly enough to quarrel with the | 
heat measurer, and get themselves where they 
would have the mercury, at fever heat. July) 
comes, and New Orleans takes breath; her | 
streets, relieved by the absence of some thou- | 
sands of her winter population, who in their | 
disappearing, work problems in numeration ; | 
at first going by units; then by tens; next by | 
hundreds; and if under the favor of the Board | 
of Health an epidemic get a public announce- | 
ment, the leaving is by thousands At ten 





| o'clock of a July morning the sun’s rays drop | 


upon the city with a power as if the atmo-| 
sphere was all filled with concave lenses of | 


which New Orleans was the focus. Crossing , 


Canal street (a leviathan of a causeway in its | 
breadth) becomes a labor worthy the pets. | 
tion of the fire king. Grass which grew pro-| 
lificly upon the pavements now they had ceas- 

ed to ring with the continuous clatter of busi- 

ness heels, has turned yellow and sere. Old 

residents assume an attire quite the thing fora 

troupe of genteel model artists; and brave the | 
heat in loosely flowing trousers, with bust as | 
vestless and throat as stockless as the bust and 

throat of your sailor dandy. Unlucky cits at- 

tempt their first summer-walk with a step 

and cast of countenance betraying a mind 

preyed upon by anxiety ; some with umbrelias | 
raised (heat shielders) ; others walking leisure- 

ly along, endeavoring to derive some passing 

benefit from every little shadow cast by balco- 

nies and lamp posts upon the sun’s reflected 

path. The thermometer is sulky ; so are the 

vexed Ganymedes at the soda fountains (Gott- 

schalk, thou prince of druggists, a passing 

tribute to your carbon) ; the drawers of the 

gaseous we momently showing signs of giv- 

ing out. The day draws languidly to a close ; 

the sun retires from an Italian sky; and long 

before the evening gun has boomed from the 

Place des Armes, there springs up from the 

Gulf a delicious breeze which is elysianlike to 

breathe. Then how the ice cream saloons re- 

sound with clattering spoons. St. Charles. 
street is a garden of mint you'd think, to snuff 
its atmosphere, although at all the bars the 

worshippers unto Bacchus are “ few and far 

between” compared with their number a 

month or two back when ale and cocktails 

“ were the cheese and nothin’ else.” The par- 

lors of the permanents open to the Caribee 

scented breezes; and the frontward piazzas, 

and the sidewalks even, assume by the aid of 
chairs and muslin dresses a decidedly social 

appearance. , 

August and September are like James’s 
novels—continuations of what or pre- 
ceded them. October polishes up and oils the 
hinges of the city gates for November to open 
and admit the returning exiles, who by Decem- 
ber have fairly settled down for another season 
of varied business and pleasure. 

The summer weather of New Orleans can 
show heat, it is true ; but paradoxical as it may 
seem, it has its charms besides. An “ old in- 
habitant”” once ex his eloquent surprise 
in this wise: “When we have the finest 
weather the people all go out of town; where 
of all the atmospheres hed enjoyingly by 
mortal man can you find one more le 
than that around us of a July evening ?” 

“Ah! a Jul ing !” 


[Feb. 17. 


Re 

“Hot! A furnace is a kitchen oven to (,. 
nal street.” 

“The remedy is easy; stay indoors tj) 
night; or if you must} pedestrianize, a half 
pound umbrella will see you through. Ang 
even should business call you out, the Gy}. 
ward wafted evening breeze will make yo, 
quite forget the morning.” ; 

The “old inhabitant” was right upon one 

int. Jf one could only get over the morn. 
ing heat, the weather is delightful. Often {o; 
weeks and weeks scarcely a cloud obscures 
the brilliancy of the blue canopy through 
which the sun moves in dignitied splendor; o; 
a haze deadens the pleasant glimmerings of the 
“sentinel stars” upon the quiet night envelop. 
ed city. It is in the midst of this peculia; 
weather, however, that “yellow Jack” « 
briskly drives his death-dealing chariot. Ap; 
many aa unacclimated sojourner has the sun. 
mer climate lured todestruction. 1 have often 
walked through the streets of an August erep. 
ing, knowing that scarcely an house which | 
passed but sheltered patients sick with yellow 
fever; and wondered where in an atmosphere 
so balmy, and so soothing to body and mind, 
lurked the invisible but certain spirit of dis. 
ease. 

Your quiet man with a fine bump of mirth. 
fulness under the favor of Fowler & Wells's 
digits, enjoys with infinite zest the beholding a 
fat negro of a July day, and again in January, 
when the north wind takes a long leap {rom 
Baffin’s Bay, and wanders up and down the 
streets of New Orleans. In July, perchance 
at luncheon time, he may be seen at the door 
of some cotton press stretched full length 
upon a bale directly in the sun, snoring away 
with a diapason truly musical ; and if ever the 
terms “ basking in the sun” be capable of cor. 
rect and telling application they will find tha 
application in the attitude of the sleeping Ethi- 
opian. Of a January frosty day he is bone 
and sinew only, all his flesh has paid a tribute 
to the summary exactions of Johannes F'raus, 
that merry enemy of your Knickerbocker pipe 
smoker in days of yore, and who during the 
past quarter century takes occasional lodgings 
in Southern latitudes. 

And you have never seen a fire hugged w- 
til you behold a violet lipped Creole before 4 
blazing grate of Pittsburg coal. He snufis the 
frost of a “now and then” evening, and evel 
his beloved Opera at the Orleans Theatre ca 
not tempt him to his loge. 





MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 

The History of England, from the Accessiony 
Jaa tht He, By Thomas Babingtoa 
Macaulay. Vols. I. and II. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


We have devoted so much space to this work 
that we must be content with meicatiog briefly 
the remaining contents of Volume II. _ It treals 
of a history known to all, and one that has - 
ways seemed to us one of the least inviting 
its numerous pages, as it has hitherto bee 
written —however full of constitul 
instruction to the political student. 
headlong, downward course of the doo 
nent treachery of his ministers—the g 
neral low standard of faith and honor smotg 
the public men of the time, and the stern figu" 
of the Prince of Orange in the backgroun 
unswerving and passionless, like the pis! 
Destiny, are the chief subjects of which 
impression is preserved by readers of the ‘ 
nary English Histories. It is not enough 





evening 
“True, the day is hot from nine to three.” 


say that a new spirit is breathed into the 
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facts by Macaulay. The style of treatment is 
so dramatic, the range of collateral information 
brought to bear on the main topics so wide, 
and the skill displayed in their arrangement so 
masterly, that we know of no novel so exciting 
as the narrative of the confused and perpiex- 
ing series of events which terminated with the 
second and final flight of King James to 
France. 

We must make room for one passage de- 
scriptive of the state of the public mind on the 
acquittal of the Seven Bishops :— 


« Atten the court again met. The crowd was 
greater than ever. The jury appeared in their 
box, and there was a breathless stillness. 

«Sir Samuel Astry spoke. ‘ Do you find the 
defendants, or any of them, guilty of the misde- 
meanor whereof they are impeached, or not 
guilty?” Sir Roger Langley answered, ‘ Not 
guilty.’ As the words passed his lips, Halifax | 
sprang up and waved his hat. At that signal,’ 
benches and galleries raised a shout. In a moment 
ten thousand persons, who crowded the great hall, 
replied with a still louder shout, which made the 
old oaken roof crack ; and in another moment the 
innumerable throng without set up a third huzza, 
which was heard at Temple Bar. The boats 
which covered the Thames gave an answering 
cheer. A peal of gunpowder was heard on the 
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ELLE 
doubtedly is, to a degree that must force it into | and apologizes for the “ cuntemptuous lan- 
notice and give it a power over the formation guage” and “wungenerous acrimony” with 
= neve’ opinion greater, perhaps, than is which he had assailed the Historian of British 
ikely to be possessed by any other book of the j{ndia. It is needless to multiply instances of 
nah a : . | these corrections, which a writer of strong feel- 
8 makes necessary a few ovserva-| ings and ardent temperament will always have 
Readiet chars of tee tock weommtconten [taco OT nee Eee 
f his charity and his information. was our 
are precisely those that unfit it for a historical | intention ‘s remark a few instances where a 
court of final appeal. It is a characteristic of | partial spirit has led the author into a bitter- 
the — ary ay Macaulay is ness of expression and a too strong presenta- 
eminently gifted with, to be dissatisfied with | tion of one side of facts, which we know his 
the half views, imperfect conclusions, and all | j . he: % 
the long train of ye and hesitations that | ome ean “Sta o —— bn 
disturb the cautious inquirer into the past it + chapel shied 9 ah ts ca oa 
: »| they are points that require more space for 
when he considers the scanty materials upon | there elucidation than a be pak. in a 
_ a ewe — be a the | weekly journal, and this general proviso must 
ifficulty of regarding them in a totally unpre-| suffice. However well known, it can never 
judiced light. To have a horror of incomplete- | be too thoroughly realized, that no single work 
ness, to piece out from fragments a harmo- can give a fair representation of pure histori- 
“ious whole, and by strong identification with -cal trath—its mean is the equilibrium of con- 
a favorite party to deal with disputed charac- tending forces of a moral nature irreducible to 
ters and events with the positiveness of a per- | the rules by which mathematical truth is 
sonal acquaintance with them, is a prerogative | evolved ; and whoever may be right, the author 
of Genius, and it is a dangerous one, because who never doubts, must infallibly be often 
what is written in its fervor and glow, is read wrong. 

















water, and another, and another ; and so, in a few 
moments, the glad tidings went flying past the Sa- 
voy and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the 
forest of masts below. As the news spread, streets 
and squares, market-places and coflee-houses, 
broke forth into acclamations. Yet were the ac- 
clamations less strange than the weeping ; fur the 
feelings of men had been wound up to sucha point, 
that at length the stern English nature, so little 
used to outward signs of emotion, gave way, and 
thousands sobbed aloud for very joy. Meanwhile, 
from the outskirts of the multitude, horsemen were 
spurring off to bear along all the great roads intel- 
ligence of the victory of our Church and nation. Yet 
not even that astounding explosion could awe the bit- 
ter and intrepid spirit of the solicitor. Striving to 
make himself heard above the din, he called on the 
judges to commit those who had violated, by cla- 
mor, the dignity of a court of justice. One of the 
rejoicing populace was seized ; but the tribunal felt 
that it would be absurd to punish a single individual 
for an offence common to hundreds of thousands, 
and dismissed him with a gentle reprimand. 

“Tt was vain to think pf tat at that moment 
to any other business. Indeed, the roar of the 
multitude was such that, for half an hour, scarcely 
a word could be heard in court. Williams got to 
his coach amid a tempest of hisses and curses. 
Cartwright, whose curiosity was ungovernable, had 
been guilty of the folly and indecency of coming 

0 Westminster in order to hear the decision. He 
was recognised by his sacerdotal garb and by his 
corpulent figure, and was hooted through the hall. 
‘Take care? said one, ‘of the wolf in sheep's 
clothing” ‘Make room,’ cried another, ‘ for the 
man with the pope in his belly.’ 

“ The acquitted prelates took refuge from the 
crowd which implored their blessing in the nearest 
chapel where divine service was salting. Many 
churches were open on that morning throughout 

capital, and many pious persons repaired thi- 
ther. The bells of all the parishes of the city and 

Tues were ringing. The jury, meanwhile, could 
scarcely make their way out of the hall. They 
ble forced to shake hands with hundreds. ‘God 

ese you, cried the people ; ‘God prosper your fa- 

; you have done like honest, good-natured 
gentlemen. You have saved us all to-day’ As 
noblemen who had appeared to support the 
Good cause drove off, they flung from their car- 
nage windows handfuls of money, and bade the 
~~ to the health of the bishops and the 
en have said enough to show how great is 

F Conviction of the merit of Macaulay's 








as a work of genius. This it un- 


as sober truth, and accepted without the quali- | 
fication that should accompany it. 

This is natural enough; the quality we have 
attributed to Genius is in a lesser degree com- | 
mon to us all,—if a Church, or States man, | 
claims infallibility, how many there are who | 


willingly dispense with the exercise of their | 


own judgment (in matters of far more im-| 
portance than a question of mere historical | 
coloring) in deference to the pretension of an 

unerring guide. The great principles on | 
which this history is written admit (at the} 
present day) of no denial, and Macaulay has | 
rightly stigmatized the men who would have | 
enslaved England and nobly vindicated many | 
of those who fearlessly maintained her liber-| 
ties through peril and oppression. This gene- 
ral truth, with which all must agree, is arrived | 
at through much detail, on which a con- | 
scientious difference of opinion will always | 
prevail, especially as regards the characters of | 
individuals and the motives for action attribut- | 
ed to them by the historian. If these were) 
taken by readers for what they really are, ex-| 
pressions of existing feeling liable to future re- | 
vision, no harm would be done—but we fear 
with most they will pass for a final and irrevo- 
cable doom. No author’s works can safely be | 
received in this light, least of all Macaulay’s, as | 
we will show from his own writings. ‘To the 
Review of Milton, published originally in 
1825, he probably owes the greater part of his 
American fame : students have moulded their 
themes in its sentences, and our College Halls 
have echoed with its sonorous periods; the 
fire and audacity of his later writings is all 
there, without a sentiment for those who differ 
from him, but scarcely concealed contempt. 
The writer’s sober opinion of this article, is ex- 

ressed in the preface to his Miscellanies. 
Pond. 1846. “No attempt has been made to 
remodel any of the pieces which are contained 
in these vet Aan Even the criticism on Mil- 
ton, which was written when the author was 
fresh from college, and which contains scarcely 
@ paragraph such as his matured judgment ap- | 
proves, still remains overloaded with gaudy and | 
u ful ornament.” 

or is thisa singularinstance. He refuses | 

to insert in the same collection the well-known 
Essays on the Utilitarian Philosophy, “ be- 
cause he is unwilling to offr what might be 
cere as an affront to the memory of one | 
(Mr 





. Mill) to whose talents and virtues he | 


mits he formerly did not give due justice ;” 


The concluding passage is weighty in mat- 
ter for reflection. 


“ The highest eulogy which can be pronounced 
on the Revolution of 1688 is this, that it was our 
last revolution. Several generations have now 
passed away since any wise and patriotic English- 
man has meditated resistance to the established 
government. In all honest and reflecting minds 
there is a conviction, daily strengthened by expe- 
rience, that the means of effecting every improve- 
ment which the Constitution requires may be found 
within the Constitution itself. 

«“ Now, if ever, we ought to be able to appre- 
ciate the whole importance of the stand which was 
made by our forefathers agaist the house of Stuart. 
All around us the world is convulsed by the ago- 
nies of great nations. Governments which lately 
seemed likely to stand durlng ages have been on a 
sudden shaken and overthrown. The proudest . 
capitals of Western Europe have streamed with 
civil blood. All evil passions, the thirst of gain 
and the thirst of vengeance, the antipathy of class 
to class, the antipathy of race to race, have broken 
loose from the control of divine and human laws. 
Fear and anxiety have clouded the faces and de- 
pressed the hearts of millions. Trade has been 
suspended, and industry paralysed. The rich have 
become poor, and the poor have become poorer. 
Doctrines hostile to all sciences, to all arts, to all 
industry, to all domestic charities—doctrines 
which, if carried into effect, would in thirty years 
undo all that thirty centuries have done for man- 
kind, and would make the fairest provinces of 
France and Germany as savage as Congo or Pata- 
gonia, have been avowed from the tribune and de- 
fended by the sword. Europe has been threatened 
with subjugation by barbarians, compared with 
whom the barbarians who marched under Attila 
and Alboin were enlightened and humane. The 
truest friends of the people have with deep sorrow 
owned that interests more precious than any poli- 
tical privileges were in jeopardy, and that it might 
be necessary to sacrifice even liberty in order to 
save civilization. Meanwhile in our island the 
regular course of government has never been for a 
day interrupted. The few bad men who longed 
for license and plunder have not had the courage 
to confront for one moment the strength of a loyal 
nation, rallied in firm array round a parental 
throne. And, if it be asked what has made us to 
differ from others, the answer is, that we never lost 
what others are wildly and blindly seeking to 
regain. It is because we had a preserving revolu- 
tion in the seventeenth century that we have not 
had a destroying revolution in the nineteenth. It 
is because we had freedom in the midst of servitude 
that we have order in the midst of anarchy. For 
the authority of law, for the security of property, 
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for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of our 
homes, our gratitude is due, under Him who raises 
and pulls down nations at his pleasure, to the Long 
Parliament, to the Convention, and to William of 
Orange.” 

These are proud words, fully justified 
by facts, and the historian has but to look 
across the ocean to see them extended and 
confirmed. When, in a later day and wider 
sphere, the Declaration of Rights brought 
forth its fruit in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, its great characteristic, the re- 
verence for law, accompanied it; and we 
shall not think less lightly of our liberties by 
associating them with the labors of the wise 
and heroic in past ages, the lineal heirs of 
whose principles we may lay claim to be. 





‘ BOOKS OF CULTURE. 


Household Education. By Harriet Martineau. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 
We have long thought that there is a great 
deal too much preaching in the world; that 
men, women, and children would be quite as 
wise and good if the preceptors were decimated, 
sermonizers confined to a twenty minutes’ rule, 
and the book manufacturers of Duties, &c., 
killed off—the books we mean—at the rate say 
of some ninety per cent. per annum. Yet, 
probably, there is not a sermon delivered, there 
is not a book published without the enunciation 
of something valuable. The evil is, in the 
thing as a system. The occasional sugges- 
tions are well enough ; the bit of personal ex- 
perience is of authority; the anecdotes are very 
often entertaining and profitable ; the portrait 
of the author in the front of the volume, where 
not cold and repulsive, may be meek and insinu- 
ating ; but asa whole book, to be read through, 
the effect may be cramping and withering. 
The reader may lay down the treatise more 
a than when he began, involved in a 

byrinth of aoe. passions, duties, and pre- 
rogatives. The ground work of human in- 
struction is not an encyclopedia, a system of 
science, ora system of philosophy. It is Na- 
ture working with the taskmaster Necessity. 
Upon these Education may throw her side 

_ lights of powerful brilliancy, she may improve 
and heighten particular effects, but she cannot 
remodel or recreate the mass. Thus Nature 
will not receive a system of education, will not 
be brought to uniformity of powers or culture. 
Something she will be taught, but in subordi- 
nation to herself. She must choose the lesson. 
In spite of the zealous labors of the book- 
makers, the didactic, pragmatical instructors, 
she will not profit by their well-meant efforts ; 
but a scrap of an old ballad, a nursery song, 
some chance word, a bit of earnest conversa- 
tion, will work in with her mode of assimila- 
tion, and go to build up—Character. 

But the value of systematic Treatises is not 
to be despised. They have their worth, and 
may be of use. The best example which we 
are aware of is Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living 
and Dying,” or his “Great Exemplar,” but 
there the instruction is founded on the wisdom 
of —_ laid up in the Church, or the immedi- 
ate Record of Heaven. It is, besides, illustrat- 
ed by a rich, genial nature, which has struck 
its root into the soil of poetry and philosophy, 
deep into the antiquities of History, which 
bears itself in a decorated humility, humble in 
spirit, imposing in the grandeur of the Imagi- 
nation. There, a man teaches. We breathe 
not the thin air of the jsolated mountain, but 
are supported and cheered by an atmosphere 


of sweet purity, filled with the melody of every 
the odor of every flower. The temples 


bird, 
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of God are reflected in the clear wave; the 
homes and abodes of men nestle in the val- 
leys ; man goeth forth to his labor in the morn- 
ing with the sun, and to contemplation with 
the even; the song of youth and maidens is 
heard; there is wit, music, sweetness, joy, 
melancholy, the piercing utterance of personal 
experience, the modulated sonoreus voice of 
History. ‘The soul of a man may be nurtured 
upon Jeremy Taylor. 

We will not contrast Miss Martineau. It 
would be but little satisfaction to anatomize 
her dry, sapless style—her didacticism, the 
little airs of personal pretence, the pivot of self 
upon which so much turns. There are indeed 
few modern authors who should be named on 
the same page with Jeremy ‘Taylor in this holy 
work of culture. 

Miss Martineau has her excellences by 
which profit may be gained. 
-all, it is not necessarily nothing. 
Education” arose from a suggestion of the 
editor of the People’s Journal, in which a_por- 
tion of the work appeared. It contains many 
practicable hints, is directed to a special point, 
and considering the prevailing ignorance and 
carelessness in the education of children, nay 
be recommended to the attention of a great 
many fathers and mothers. It is eminently 
practical. We select as specimens of a work, 
from which something might be quoted from 
almost every page, two passages on Fear and 
the Culture of the Imagination. Few parents 
can look over the book without stimulus to re- 
flection. 

FEARS OF CHILDREN. 

«“ A child’s heart responds to the tones of its 
mother’s voice like a harp to the wind; and its 
only hope for peace and courage is in hearing no- 
thing but gentleness from her, and experiencing 
nothing but unremitting love, whatever may be its 
troubles elsewhere. Supposing this to be all right. 
the mother will feel herself from the first the depo- 
sitory of its confidence ; a confidence as sacred as 
any other, though tacit, and about matters which 
may appear to all but itself and her infinitely 
small. Entering by sympathy into its fears, she 
will incessantly charm them away, till the child 
becomes open to reason,—and even afterwards ; 
for the most terrible fears are precisely those which 
have nothing to do with reason. She will bring it 
acquainted with every object in the room or house, 
letting it handle in merry play everything which 
could look mysterious to its fearful eyes, and ren- 
dering it familiar with every household sound. 
Some of my worst fears in infancy were from 
lights and shadows. The lamplighter’s torch on a 
winter's afternoon, as he ran along the street, used 
to cast a gleam, and the sLadows of the window 
frames on the ceiling; and my blood ran cold at 
the sight, every day, even though I was on my 
father’s knee, or on the rug in the middle of the 
circle round the fire. Nothing but compulsion 
could make me enter our drawing-room before 
breakfast on a summer morning; and if carried 
there by the maid, I hid my face in a chair that I 
might not see what was dancing on the wall. If 
the sun shone (as it did at that time of day) on the 
glass lustres on the mantel-piece, fragments of gay 
color were cast on the wall; and as they danced 
when the glass drops were shaken, I thought they 
were alive—a sort of imps. But as I never told 
anybody what I felt, these fears could not be met, 
or charmed away ; and I grew up to an age which 
I will not mention before I could look steadily at 
prismatic colors dancing on the wall. Suffice it 
that it was long after I had read enough of Optics 
to have taught any child how such colors came 
there. Many an infant is terrified at the shadow 
of a perforated night lamp, with its round spaces 
of light. Many a child lives in perpetual terror of 
the eyes of portraits on the walls,—or of some gro- 
tesque shape in the pattern of the paper-hangings. 
+} Sometimes the terror is of the clack of the distant 
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loom, or of the clink from the tinman’s, or of the 
rumble of carts under a gateway, or of the creak of 
a water-wheel, or the gush of a mill-race. Every- 
thing is or may be terrifying to a timid infant. 
and it is therefore a mother’s charge to familiarize 
it gently and playfully with everything that it can 
possibly notice, making sport with all sights, and 
inciting it to imitation of all sounds—from the 
drone of the pretty bee to the awful cry of the old 
clothes-man ; from the twitter of the sparrows on 
the roof to the toll of the distant church bell. 

“Tt is a matter of course that no mother will 
allow any ignorant person to have access to her 
child who will frighten it with goblin stories, or 
threats of the old black man. She might as well 
throw up her charge at once, and leave off think. 
ing of household education altogether, as permit 
her child to be exposed to such maddening inhu- 
manity as this. The instancesare not few of idiocy 
or death from terror so caused.” 


MATERIAL FOR THE IMAGINATION... 


for the employment of the imaginative faculty, long 
before it can appear in any strength. The child 
will have been familiarized with a high and noble 
order of ideas; and especially of moral ideas ; for 
the picturesque or scientific will be pretty sure to 
make themselves duly appreciated by the awaken- 
ed ideal faculties. Whatever the parent can tell 
of heroic conduct, of lofty character, of the grave 
crises and affecting changes of human life, will be 
so much material laid in for the virtuous and salu- 
tary use of those awakening faculties which might 
otherwise be occupied in selfishness and other mis- 
| chief. Let the mind be abundantly ministered to. 
| This may be done in the most homely households 
| where there is any nobility oftnind. Every parent 
| has known some person who is noble and worthy 
of contemplation Er character and conduct. Every 
parent can tell some moving or striking tale of 
ahuman lot. To all, the heavens and the earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, are open for con- 
templation. In every household, there is the Bible ; 
and in the houses of all who read this, there is, no 
doubt, Milton, on the shelf beside the Bible. With 
these, parents have means enough for the education 
of their children’s highest faculties. In these they 
hold a greater treasure than any other that can be 
found in royal abodes; and the kingdom of Nature 
is a field which their children have free license to 
rove with the highest. Let thei have and enjoy 
these treasures abundantly. Let them read all 
tales of noble adventure that can be obtained for 
them ; of the heroes that have struggled through 
Polar ice and burning African sands; that have 
sailed on past the horizon of hope in the discovery 
of new continents, and have succeeded through 
faith, courage, and patience. Let the reading of 
good fiction be permitted, where the desire is 
strong. Some of the highest interests of English 
history have been opened to the present generation 
by the novels of Scott, as to many a preceding one 
by the Plays of Shakspeare. My own opinion is 
that no harm is done, but much good, by an early 
reading of fiction of a high order ; and no one can 
question its being better than leaving the craving 
mind to feed upon itself,—its own dreams of vanity 
or other selfishness,—or to seek an insufficient nou- 
rishment from books of a lower order. The ima- 
gination once awakened, must and will work, and 
ought to work. Let its workings be ennobled, 
and not debased, by the materials afforded to it.” 








AURIFODINA. 


Aurifodina, or Adventures in the Gold ion. 
By Cantell A. Bigly. New York: er 
and Scribner, 1849. 


Wuart Dr. Bryant “saw in California ;” what 
the luckiest of the diggers and washers have 
seen ever since the erection of Captain Sut- 
ter’s memorable saw-mill disclosed the mar- 
vellous riches of the gold region, is nothing 
at all com to the wonderful discoveries 





and experiences of the author of Aurifodins, 
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Mr. Cantell A. Bigly, whose very name is an 
authentic voucher for his responsibility and 
the scrupulous veracity with which he tells 
the story of his adventures. Mr. Bigly is the 
scion of a very ancient and widely known 
family, a representative of which came over 
to this country in the earliest period of its 
colonization, and, indeed, if we are not much 
mistaken, in the first ship. His numerous 
descendants have fully sustained the ancestral 
character of the Biglies. Not a few of them 
have risen to distinguished positions in society 
by force of the peculiar traits which have 
marked every generation of the family, and 
laid the foundation of its great success. 
Several are now flourishing in this city in the 
highest positions known to the ingenuous 
republican simplicity of our manners and 
customs. Some of them are to be found in 
almost every circle of fashion and refinement ; 
but the most eminent members of the family 
have attained their position by virtue of their 
success in financial operations. Many Insur- 
ance companies and other stock Associations 
in Wall street have been wholly indebted for 
their credit in the money market and their 
mammoth incomes to the successful opera- 
tions of a Bigly. Other branches of the 
family have been conspicuous in the State and 
National Legislatures, where their services in 
the Private Bill line endear them to their 

teful constituency, while their open and 
independent course upon general political 
questions frequently surprises the whole 
community. 

We give this little -dash of personal nar- 
rative by way of stimulating the reader’s in- 
terest in the work now presented to him, and 
of enhancing its credit as an authentic and 
trustworthy performance. But it is due to 
Mr. Bigly to say that it is less upon any family 
influence or reputation, than upon the intrin- 
sic merits of his book, and the wonderful 
facts which it records, that he mainly re-lies. 
And our course of remark must not be con- 
strued into an attempt, frequent with review- 
ers, both monthly and weekly, to give the go 
by to the book by dilating upon the bygones 
of the author’s family. Not at all; we regard 
his “ Aurifodina” as one of the completest 
pieces of yrs ,* which we have yet seen 
struck out of California gold, and anybody 
reading it will come instanter to the same 
conclusion, and acknowledge that it is full of 
real stuff. It is for this reason that we wish 
it the circulation to which it is entitled by its 
eloquent and imaginative descriptions, and fine 
glowing style. In fact, we can hazard the 
assertion that no gentleman's lie-brary would 
be complete without it, which is the greatest 
praise that our encomiastic vocabulary can 
furnish. If, after this, any one suggesis any 
animadversion upon the book, we take this 
occasion to deny in advance its force in any 
particular, and state that we don’t believe a 
word of it. 





BOOKS ON GOOD MANNERS. 

The American Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Ma- 
nual of > “EK Fashion, and True 
Politeness. By Charles William Day. 
Buffalo : George H. Derby & Co. 4849. 

Etiquette at Washington; together .with the 
customs adopted by polite society in the 
other cities of the United States. By a 
Citizen of Washington. Baltimore : John 
Murphy. 1849. 

Let no gentleman who has had his eyes 

opened ever so widely to the enormity of tak- 

ing a second plate of soup; of eating apple-pie 














with a knife, of breakfasting without a napkin, 
or of turning an egg into a wineglass, suppose 
that he has reached anything further than the 
confines and suburbs of good breeding, unless 
in addition to all this he has made himself 
master of the complete code of manners pre- 
sented in these two works. The former of 
them, we are apprised, by a modest announce- 
ment on the first fly leaf, was originally pub- 
lished in London, “ where it has gone through 
twenty-two editions, and has been made the 
standard of modern society in England.” The 
latter is strictly a national work, confining 
itself to an elucidation of the principles and an 
enforcement of the laws of refined society in 
the United States, and particularly at Wash- 
ington, justifying its special attention to the | 
usages of etiquette at the seat of Government, 
by this singularly appropriate quotation from 
Lord Chesterfield; “Courts are unquestion- 
ably the seats of politeness and good breed- | 
ing ;” a remark whose aptness in its present 
application any one can appreciate who has | 
had the good fortune to be present at a Presi- 
dential levee, at which members of Congress 
under official or executive departments, and | 
gentlemen lobbiers from the South and West, | 
were the principal figurants. 

Taking these two books together (the 
smaller of which is not much larger than a_ 
good-sized snuff-box, and may conveniently be 
carried in the breast nes of a dress coat), | 
commencing their study at an early period of 
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the preface, has been attributed, “in the most 
unprincipled manner by a bookseller in New 
York, to Count D’Orsay.” ‘The American 
publisher asserts his claim to the original au- 
thorship of the work, and thus putting the fly 
leaf announcement and preface together, Ame- 
rica may add to the list of benefits which she 
is bestowing upon the old world, this consum- 
mate code of good manners and compendium 
of those rules, without which, as our author 
somewhat tautologically observes, “society 
would inevitably fall to pieces, and be de- 
stroyed.” 





Ralph Hoyt. 
Putnam. 


Mr. Hoyrt’s verses are worthy of a better set of 
illustrations than those in the present volume ; his 
poems are so eminently pictorial that they bring up 
images before us with or without the aid of the 
artist ; but this is no excuse for want of attention to 
the pictorial art, or any reason why the volume 
should not be illustrated at all. In some cases the 
rudest designs are better than none at all: in 
others they should be omitted altogether. Mr. 
Hoyt’s book is the better for them—they are sug- 
gestive, and when the present edition is sold off, 
which, from the popular character of the publica- 
tion, should not be at a very long time ahead, we 
suggest to the publisher as a profitable enterprise, a 
holiday publication of these acceptable poems by 
Mr. Hoyt, with some really choice illustrations 
from the pencil of Darley. The Poems are worthy 


New edition enlarged. Geo. P. 


life, before the age of incurable bad habits and , of the honor. ' 


inflexible joints, and devoting unremitting at- 


We do not know of any American author who 


tention to their study, and the course of prac- | has occupied this rare and peculiar province, seized 
tice marked out by them, and a man of mode- "P°? by Mr. Hoyt, of the People’s Poet, so happily, 


rate capacity by the time he arrives at his fif-. 
tieth year would be fully qualified to enter the 
best society, provided he could get into it, and 
make his bow to the Lady Blessington or Mrs. | 
Polk of the time being, with a comfortable 
assurance of success. 

There is one element of authority in the, 


since the days of Brainard, that sweet, simple, 


| idiomatic versifier of Rural Life and the Affections. 
| These are topics peculiarly Mr. Hoyt’s own—from 


which he sometimes rises in a strain of eloquent 
declamation, as in “ The Last Vendue,” a poem 
which we recently published in the “ Literary 
World, the “ World Sale,” and a few others of the 
kind. “ New,” “ Old,” “ Snow,” “ The Rain,” 


canons of good breeding, as laid down in these are popular favorites, and will long remain +o, as 


and similar works, which gives them a pecu- 
liar force, and that is their certainty. The en- 
actments of legislatures and the decrees of 
courts are liable to misinterpretation, miscon- 
struction, and dispute. The precepts of theo- 
logical doctors and preachers of high morality 
are conflicting and confusing. But while the 
dicta of good morals are often perplexing, the 
dicta of good manners appear to be invariably 
plain. At least, we gather as much from the 
authoritative way in which they are announced 
by our present authors. There is no balanc- 
ing of points of propriety, no investigation of 
conflicting authorities, no queries upon unde- 
cided questions still pending before the tribu- 
nals of etiquette; everything is positive and 
fixed. This is a great consolation. While 
the mind is wavering, and hesitating, and un- 
decided upon matters of faith, and conscience, 
and social obligation, how charming to find 
some solid ground in the domain of manners ; 
to read one’s duty in simple, indisputable max- 
ims and precepts, with nothing further required 
except to goand do them. As, for instance, 
what can be plainer or more practical than 
the following mandate, which may be supposed 
to issue out of the centre of “ modern society 
in England,” through Mr. C. W. Day of Bos- 
ton—* Eat peas with a dessert spoon; and 
curry, also; tarts and puddings are to be eaten 
with a spoon!” 


This is absolute, and unavoidable ; and the | & Brothers. 


man who ventures upon peas or curry with a 
fork after such a plain warning. deserves a 
choking. 

The first of these volumes, as appears from 


_long as there is a poet’s corner in a village news- 
| paper to print them in, or a chair by the country 
‘fireside from which to read them. Purchasers of 
| books for the country should look out in making up 
their invoices for a supply of Mr. Hoyt’s Poems. 
| Our word for it they will find ready purchasers. 
| Other success may be more brilliant or enviable in 
some respects, but Mr. Hoyt will have the honor 
in American literature of sharing with Franklin, 
Weems, Brainard, and such “ worthies” of popular 
literature, the affections of the farm-house. May 
his Poems be thumbed, re-read, and worn out, in 
innumerable editions. No one of our bookselling 
friends out of the city will repent, we think, order- 
ing a few copies from Mr. Putnam of the Poems 
by Rev. Ralph Hoyt. 


Natural History of Enthusiasm. By Isaac 
Taylor. From the Ninth London Edition. Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers. 

A new edition on the usual excellent white pa- 
per and with the readable page of the Messrs. Car- 
TER, of this well known work, second only, per- 
haps, among modern essays in the impression it 
has created, to the writings of Foster. The books 
of Isaac Taylor awaken discussion by their inge- 
nuity and boldness, and have afforded not a little 
ground for controversy ; but apart from their pecu- 
liarities they have the merit, worthy of universal 
appreciation, of an elevated, severe, eloquent moral 
tone. 


Life and Times of the Rev. Philip Henry, 
M.A., father of the Commentator. Robert Carter 
1849. 


An adaptation of the Life of the quaint and 
pious Nonconformist, which was written by his 
Son, and which is among the treasures of the ex- 
traordinary nervous and individual ecclesiastical 
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literature of the seventeenth century. In all thes® 
cases there is nothing like the “ original,” and the 
little labor which is spent in overcoming an obso- 
lete or peculiar style of expression is amply re- 
warded by the property this toil gives the student 
in the author; with another favorable considera- 
tion that the difficulties (once overcome) and the 
intness never fail to strengthen the memory. 
antiquarian study is of service to the mind. 
Popular introductions, however, to such studies 
have their use ; they are preparations and collateral 
aids for the dusty old folios, and are read by many 
who would never see the latter. The “ Life and 
Times” of Henry is written in an interesting style 
and is judicious in its preservation of much of the old 
matter of the Biblical Commentator. 


The Course of Time. By Robert Pollok. Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers. 1849. 

Aw excellently printed edition of, probably, the 
most successful rhetorical poem in the language. 


Elements of Geometry, theoretical and prac- 
tical: containing a full explanation of the con- 
struction and use of tables, and a new system of 
Surveying. By Rev. George Clinton Whitlock, 
M.A. Pratt, Woodford & Co. 

A yew treatise of more than ordinary fulness by 
the Professor of Mathematical and Experimental 
Science in the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. A 
practical character for this work is claimed in the 
following features: “ A better connected and more 
progressive method of geometrizing, calculated to 
enable the student to go alone. A fuller, more 
varied, and available practice, by the introduction 
of more than four hundred exercises, arithmetical, 
demonstrative, and algebraical, so chosen as to be 
serviceable rather than amusing, and so arranged 
as greatly to aid in the acquisition of the theory. 
The bringing together of such a body of geometri- 
cal knowledge, theoretical and practical, as every 
individual, on entering into active life, demands. 
A system of surveying which saves two-thirds of 
the labor required by the ordinary process.” 


Elements of Meteorology, with Questions for 
Examination, designed for Schools and Academies. 
By John Brocklesby, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics in 
Trinity College, Hartford. Illustrated with En- 

vings. Second revised edition. Pratt, Wood- 
rd & Co. 


A SEPARATE treatise on Meteorology, the science 
of Atmosphere and its various phenomena, is a de- 
sirable work, now that the study is becoming daily 
of increasing interest and practical value. The 
subject is conveniently exhibited by Prof. Brock- 
lesby, who has the recommendation of Prof. Silli- 
man, for the judicious selection and combination of 
facts and philosophy, and the attractiveness and 
perspicuity of the style. A great deal of matter is 
compressed in a volume of moderate size, and the 
text is amply illustrated by woodcuts. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Use- 
ful Knowledge, for the Year 1849. Boston: 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 

Tus is the twentieth volume of this valuable 
publication, which commends itself to the public 
interest, not only as a complete calendar for the 
current year, but also as a kind of universal ency- 
clopedia of matters of immediate interest to per- 
sons engaged in business pursuits. It is divided 
into two parts, of which the first is devoted to the 
calendar, celestial phenomena, and items of astro- 
nomical and meteorologia! information, prepared 
under the direction of Prof. Peirce, with great mi- 
nuteness, and, we have no doubt, equal accuracy. 
The second part includes statistical and general in- 
formation, relating to the United States and Europe, 
and embracing a great variety of topics upon which 
the details and data which are here given, are in 
constant demand, and could not be presented in a 
more convenient fourm for reference, or a neater 
form for preservation. Several highly interesting 
articles are contained in this volume of a character 
to attract the attention of the reader, apart from 
their connexion with Congressional Tables, on 
“the Coast Survey,” by Lieut. Davis; the “Ice 
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tendencies of our language ; and all the later 
lexicographers of England and this country 
have followed his example. 
2. He first drew the line between the words 
to be spelt in ize and ise, by assigning the 
former to derivatives from the Greek, and the 
latter to derivatives from the French, in accord. 
ance with the genius of the two languages, 
PROGRESS OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. This rule, which has removed much diversity 
A Living language, from the necessity of the | and confusion, is now adopted in all our Ame. 
case, is in a state of continual progress ; and rican dictionaries, and has recently found its 
in nothing has the progress of our own lan-| way into those of England. 
guage, for the last two hundred years, been! 3. He saw that the letter u had been gradu. 
more remarkable than in the change of its or-|ally dropped, not ouly from such words as 
thography. In — of this, let any one open | authour and aclour, &c., in which it had been 
King James’s Bible, as printed during the | omitted by Johnson, but from nearly fifty more 
reign of that monarch or of his successor | inwhich it had been retained, as ambassad ur, 
Charles I., and every page will remind him of | governour, possessour, intercessour, oratour, 
the surprising revolution which has taken place &c. ; while scarcely ten words remained jn 
in this respect ; so that the Bible, as read by | which it was generally inserted ; and in respect 
our ancestors when they landed in this coun- |to these there was great diversity of usage. 
try, has, to our eyes at the present day, the He proposed, therefore, to sweep away these 
appearance almost of a foreign work. We | few exceptions at once; though Saviour, from 
there find, for example, such spelling as this: the sacredness of its associations, has been 
anvynt, rejoyce, layd, gc. ; righteousnesse, holi-| retained in the Revised Edition. In this 
nesse, and so all words of this kind—/ibertie,| change he has been followed by all American 
pitie, mercie, and all similar terms; doctour,| Lexicographers; and most persons among us 
transgressour, mediatour, tratour, with allothers | will agree that the time for making it had 
of the same class; foorth (forth), érueth (truth), | arrived. 
moneth (month), wise, thrise, summe, sinne,| 4. He found Bishop Lowth in his Grammar 
sonne, lree, mee, soe, gue, reproch, uprore, com- nearly ninety years ago, condemning the prac- 
ming, duetie, wisedome, spirituall, &c., &c. If\ tice of doubling the consonant in words like 
we look for a moment at the changes which (raceller, counselling, worshipping, &c., as a 
have brought down our orthography to its pre- gross violation of analogy. It is only when 
sent state, we shall find them to have lain al- the accent falls on the last syllable, as Lowth 
most entirely in one direction. They have | remarks, that the final consonant is properly 


Trade of the United States,” by J. N. Wyeth, 
Esq., and “ the Commerce of the Western Lakes 
and Rivers.” The Chronicle of Events for the year 
1848, as far as it comes down, will be found par- 
ticularly useful in assisting the memory to recall in 
their order the changes and catastrophes of “ the 
flightiest year on record.” 








been leading us on continually towards greater | doubled; and this is done from the necessity of 


simplicity and broader analogies. ‘They have the case, in order to avoid an erroneous pronun- 
consisted mainly in dropping those useless and | ciation, as in begéting, from beget. Walker, in 
redundant letters which formerly bristled on | his “ Orthographical Aphorisms,” prefixed to 
every page; in reducing foreign words to the | the Rhyming Dictionary, which was his latest 
English torm, and in bringing our orthography | work, repeated Lowth’s censure ; and declared 
into a nearer accordance with our pronuncia- that these words “ having the accent on the 
tion. How great an improvement has thus | first syllable, ought to be written worshiping, 
been made, it is unnecessdty for me to say ;| counseling,” &c. “ An ignorance of the rule,” 
and no reflecting man can suppose that this | he adds, “has led many to write bigoited for 
tendency towards simpler forms has just at | bigoted, and from this spelling has frequently 
this moment spent its strength, and is destined | arisen a false pronunciation; but no letter 
henceforth to cease ; no wise man would wish | seems to be more frequently doubled impro- 
it to be arrested, when he reflects on the mul-| perly than 1. Why we should write lidelling, 
tiplied anomalies which yet remain to be re- | /evelling, revelling, and yet offering, suffering, 
moved. reasoning, | am totally at a loss to determine; 
Your readers, Mr. Editor, are perhaps al-| and unless / can give a better plea than any other 
ready aware, that I have had reference, in| letter in the alphabet for being doubled in this 
these remarks, to a topic which has awakened | situation, | must in the style of Lucian in his 
some interest of late, the orthography of Dr. | trial of the letter 1, declare for an expulsion.” 
Webster. —P. 10. Walker, however, was either too 
In entering upon this subject, I would ob-| old or too timid to carry out his principles in 
serve, that the question before us relates ex-| his Pronouncing Dictionary. If he had done 
clusively to those changes which are retained | so, we should not have been debating the mat- 
in the Revised Edition of his dictionary, All|ter at the present day. Perry made the 
the other alterations which he formerly pro-| change soon after in his Synonymous Dic- 
posed are now laid aside. And my object is to | tiopary, and Webster followed his example. 
show, that those which are retained, extending | As the reasons for this change are more gene- 
only to a very limited class of words, are im-| rally understood in this country, it is begin- 
peratively demanded by the law of progress | ning to be extensively adopted. 
spoken of above: that they are not “innova-| 5. He had seen the c of expence, licence, and 
tions,” but are in strict accordance with our | recompence (for so these words were spelt some 
best established analogies. I may add, that in | forty years ago) changed into s; and he pro- 
nearly all these cases, the ordinary spelling is | posed to complete the analogy by making the 
given in conjunction with the one pro ,8o|same change in the only three words which 
that the public are in no danger of being mis- | remain, viz. offense, defense, and pretense. ‘The 
led, but are left to choose for themselves. reasogs are the same as in the case of éz- 
I will now state, as briefly as possible, the | pense; viz. that these words ought to coincide 
alterations in question, as made by Dr. Web-| with their derivatives, defensive, offensive, pre 
ster, and his reasuns for the same. tension ; and also that they are derived trom 
1. He was the first lexicographer who omit- | Latin words containing the letter s. , 
ted the k in such words as music, physic, &c.;| 6. A large number of our words in er being 
and he was for a time loaded with abuse for | borrowed from the French, had their ending 
so doing. All will now admit, that in this | originally in re, as chambre, cidre, sobre, &ec. 
change he was the faithful expositor of the | All words of this class in common use, except 
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about twelve or fifteen, have been changed into 
the English form, in accordance with their 
nunciation. Dr. W. proposed to carry the 
change throughout. Milton in his poems had 
written scepter, and theater. His nephew, Phil- 
lips in his Dictionary, gave the ending er to 
nearly or quite all such words. Bailey did the 
same as to a large proportion, and the mathema- 
ticians have toa very considerable extent written 
center. ‘The inconsistency of writing —- 
and yet diameter, is certainly a glaring one. It 
has been objected, however, that derivatives 
from the Greek, like centre, ought to preserve 
the same form as in the original, x¢vrpov, 
&c. But this is not done in alabaster or 
iver; nor is there any reason for distin- 
uishing in this respect between the Greek 
and the French. 

These few classes cover all the words of 
any importance, in which a change has been 

roposed, Dullness, fullness, &c., are declar- 
ed by Walker in his eighth Aphorism, to be the 
only true spelling, and have rarely been made 
the objects of censure. Plow has been object- 
ed to; but this verb, with plowman, &c., are 
not innovations of Dr. Webster. They are the 
original spelling of King James’s Bible, and 
are retained in the English editions down to 
the present time. Plough has the misfortune 
of being peculiarly indefinite; the termination 
ough having five different sounds, as in rough, 
cough, dough, through, slough, in only about 
twenty monosyllables, while the ending ow has 
but two sounds, and therefore is far more defi- 
nite. Colemporaneous has been censured, but 
is not a peculiarity of Webster. Johnson 
placed it on the same footing with contempo- 
raneous, and nearly every English Dictionary 
contains the word. 

Such are the facts in this case; and I ask 
those who wish to reason on the subject (for I 
have nothing to do with men who mistake 
ridicule and abuse for argument), whether 
these changes are not all demanded by the 
clearest principles of analogy; and whether 
they do not conduct us to that very point, to- 
wards which our language has been steadily ad- 
vancing for centuries. If an objection be 
derived from “ the law of settled usage,” I re- 
ply with John Quincey Adains, in his Lectures 
on Rhetoric, that the application of any such 
law to a living language, is a manifest ab- 
surdity, if intended absolutely to arrest any 
further progress. Where would be all our im- 
provements in science, if that law had been 
thus applied in the age of Elizabeth; where the 
vestiges of our literature under a similar en- 
forcement, in the days of Alfred? What 
would now be our orthography, if objections of 
precisely the same nature as are made at the 
present day had been suffered to prevail under 
the reign of James I.? Usus est norma 
loquendi, is indeed an important principle when 
Properly applied. It was designed to secure 
and extend the analogies of a language, not 
to protect exceptions against being merged 
from time to time in general rules. 

_ “But what right have American printers,” 
It is asked, “to meddle with the spelling of 
English authors?” The same right, I reply, 
that English printers have to alter the spelling 
of American writers whose works are publish- 
ed on the other side of the Atlantic. This 
they uniformly do, in order to make our pro- 
ductions accordant with their views of ortho- 
graphy, without any hesitation or doubt as to 
the propriety of such a course. What right 
have English printers to alter the orthography 
: their own great classical writers—to make 
ohnson’s spelling of such words as governor, 
- for example, in his Rambler or his Lives, 
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contradictory to that of his own dictionary ? 
The fact is, there is scarcely a leading pub- 
lisher in either country, who does not act toa 
greater or less extent on this principle. Re- 
cognize, and many other words of this class, 
are usually spelt by English authors with an s, 
and are generally made accordant with our 
usage, when reprinted in this country. The 
same may be said of the omission of the u in 
favor, of the introduction of the ct instead of x 
in connection, refiection, aud of many other 
words. No one imagines that there is any 
breach of courtesy or propriety in such a 
course. 

I will only add, that in offering these re- 
marks, it has been neither my wish nor expec- 
tation to induce the opponents of Dr. Webster 
to adopt his orthography. The difficulty, in 
most cases, lies too deep for argument. It 
springs from our habits, our feelings, our early 
associations. What has grown up with us 
from childhood becomes so much a part of our 
being, that we make it almost unconsciously, 
in these matters, our standard of right. The 
changes by which our orthography has arrived 
at its present state, we never think of as “ in- 
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and this is aggravated into a serious moral de- 
linquency! “A writer,” we are told, “has a 
right to convey his ideas in his own way and 


in his own letters, as well as his own language ; 


and when the publisher undertakes to follow 
him in his copy, he ought to follow him in the 
same /et/ers as well as the same words.” This 
is certainly a sweeping principle ; but admit- 
ting its correctness, a preliminary question 
arises, Does Mr. Macaulay attach any such 
importance to mere “letters?” Does he elevate 
the orthography of his book to substantially 
the same level with that fine choice of lan- 
guage which it has cost him the labor of a life 
to gain? Most literary men in England, as 
we all know, care very little about the nicer 
points of orthography. ‘They leave these 
matters chiefly to the printer, and expect to 
have their spelling conformed to the usages 
of the establishment through which they pub- 
lish. Is there any proof that this is not the 
case with Mr. Macaulay’s—that he would have 
any objection, after a full understanding of the 
facts, to have his book appear on different 
sides of the Atlantic with different orthogra- 
phy in these few particulars, according to the 


novations.”” They were all “improvements ;” | principles adopted by the respective publish- 
we are surprised that any one should object to| ers? I ask, then, is it candid or just to take 
the dropping of those redundant letters, and the | this vital question for granted, and to raise an 
curtailing of those useless exceptions, which | outery against upright and honorable men, as if 
make our old spelling so cumbersome and per- | guilty of discourtesy towards Mr. Macaulay, 
plexed. But carry this process one step further, and of deception on the public ? 


though in exactly the same direction, and we 


But the principle laid down in the passage 


almost instinctively regard the change with | quoted above is manifestly a false one; for it 


repugnance and disgust. 
desire to ar 


Now I have no | would condemn, as a violation of right and duty, 
e against such feelings. I | all the changes that have been made in the spell- 


would only ask of those who entertain them, | ing of our English writers from the days of 
to treat with candor and justice, that very | Chaucer. The words are, “ Every writer,” &c., 
large part of the community who have laid | not “every living writer ;” and if we put the 
these feelings aside. It is not a “corruption” | question on the ground of right and duty, the 
of language to carry it forward somewhat | words will admit of no limitation. For, when 
more rapidly, along that line of progress on | the author has once exercised his “ right,” 
which it has been moving for centuries. | and given us the spelling he prefers, the obli- 


Whether it is best to clear the intervening 


tion “ to follow him in the same letters” is 


space per saltum, as Dr. Webster proposes; | fastened on the publishers, and can never be 


to lay aside at once the few remaining ex- 
ceptions in three or four classes of words now 


under consideration, is a question on which | 


men may honestly differ. It is the only ques- 
tion ; and those who think the attempt worth 
making, ought not to be loaded with imputa- 
tions which are unfounded and unjust. That 
the attempt will be successful, I infer with 
confidence from the habits of the American 
people in regard to subjects of this nature. 


They never shrink from the charge of inno- | i 


vation, when they believe a substantial im- 
rovement can be made. I am willing to 
eave it in their hands; and to wait for the 

decision of time, which is proverbially the 
greatest of all innovators. 

WEBSTERIAN. 





HARPERS’ REPRINT OF MACAULAY. 
No one charges the Messrs. Harper with hav- 
ing altered the sentiments or language of Mr. 
Macaulay. ‘They have given us all the results 
of his laborious investigations; the new and 
striking facts which he has laid open to view; 
his vivid pictures of life and manners ; his 
graphic delineations of individual character ; 
the fine philosophy with which he binds facts 
together and moulds them into history; and 
his pure, racy, vigorous style, which carries us 
back to the best days of English literature. 
They have given us, in short, all that there is 
of mind in Mr. Macaulay’s book; all for which 
we buy it, or read it, or prize it as an addition 
to the treasures of our language. What, then, 





have they done? They have simply changed 
the spelling of three or four classes of words, 


| 





removed except by the author’s consent. The 
attempt, therefore, to turn this into a moral 
question—a matter of right and duty—is pre- 
posterous. It is certainly proper, as between 
different ages of the world, to make a change 
in orthography; and it may, therefore, be 
equally proper, as between different countries. 
The English do it without stint or scruple, as 
every American has reason to know, who 
happens to have any of his proc, published 
in Great Britain. I have now ying before 
me a book printed at a distinguished British 
press, in which alterations were made in al- 
most every page, and that from manuscript 
containing none of the peculiarities of Dr. 
Webster which are now complained of. 
Among English printers the wu is inserted 
(though on no fixed principle) in such words 
as labor, error, vigor, &c.; the z of such words 
as methodize, equalize, &c., is turned into s; 
the ct in connection, reflection, &c., is often 
changed into x ; and other alterations made in 
American productions, to suit the taste of 
British printers. We, on our part, make the 
corresponding changes with equal freedom. 
As a general fact, I believe, our printers alter 
from the English press in respect to the points 
just mentioned ; and I have no doubt that the 
highly respectable editor, who, from taking 
one-sided views of this subjq@t, has laid down 
the above principle, will find that his own 
compositors do regularly change the spelling 
of the English newspapers on some points, 
every time they give us extracis. The ques- 
tion, then, is not “Shall we alter?” for all do 
it, but “In what respecis, and how much r 
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This leads us to the true point at issue. | citement he has created, though I fear he will 
We all feel the want of some standard on the | be apt to characterize it as a “ tempest ‘na 
subject ; and since the publication of the re- | tea-pot.” It would be a curious finale of this 
vised edition of Dr. Webster’s dictionary, a) affair, if on receiving a copy from the Messrs. 
large and increasing portion of the public have | Harper, who, I presume, will send one, he 
been looking to that work as the only standard | should forward them a reply to this effect, 
that can be obtained. Its high literary merits ;| “I have examined your reprint, gentlemen, 
the copiousness of its vocabulary; the fulness and though I find a few words which do strike 
and accuracy of its definitions: the extent to| me as rather queer, yet, if you have taken 
which it embraces scientific subjects; its very | the at American lexicographer as your 
low price rendering it accessible to all, have | pres ite of orthography, in accordance with 
made it the general standard of appeal through-| the views of a respectable part of your 
out the country, on all other subjects for countrymen, I am perfectly willing to be 
which a dictionary is used. It has, likewise, placed in his hands; and I should much ra- 
beeu reprinted in England, and other diction- | ther appear before the American public with 
aries there have been framed upon it as a the dress you have given me in your large and 
basis ; and the distinguished reputation of its| well printed octavo, than be degraded into 
author has reflected honor upon our country, a duodecimo, and sold at half-price, out of 
in most nations of Europe. The objections tender regard for my feelings.” 
which formerly existed to the adoption of Web- 
ster as a standard of orthography are now 
chiefly or wholly removed. All his peculiari- 
ties of spelling founded on mere etymology | CIETIES. 

(which were by far the most obnoxious) are | 7, 146 euitors of the Literary World : 

now laid aside; and the changes proposed; Gexrremen: I thank you for your notice of re- 
relate only to a very limited class of exceptions, ligious publishing societies, in connexion with the 
which Dr. Webster has reduced to the gene- | pamphlet Ihave written orf the subject. Your re- 
ral rule. marks are just, and illustrate some new aspects of 

Under these circumstances, a large part of the rights and interests comprised in the question. 
the country who were immovably opposed to! There is no other instance in which the rights 
the orthography of Webster, as originally and proper action of an important branch of trade 
offered to their acceptance, are ready to em- | have been interfered with by public charity, but 
brace it in its present modified state. Many, that of Booksellers ; and they have submitted to 
like the editor of the Boston Pilot, who hesi- | ‘t¢ wrong for a long period, until it is tameness to 
tated at first to adopt it, even as now present- | — any longer. New and less excusable en- 
ed, have, on fuller inquiry, laid aside their ob- | croachments are every year multiplying, and a dis- 


jections. “ Webster,” | regard of their rights and protests as men is the 
“is, perhaps, a little in advance of his time, | 


says this gentleman, | result of their forbearance. Men have come to do 
but in the main, his proposed modifications | 


wrong in a combined capacity, and are so well 
. ONS | pleased in doing it that they set themselves up as 
are characterized by common sense, philo-| the injured party when the truth is told to them. 
logical knowledge, and true logic.” * * It was this view of the case which prompted ine 
ey certainly tend to. make the language | to write when and as I did. I considered if there 
pn and more simple in point of fact ; and, | was any propriety in the origin and design of these 
n this view, we believe they will be accepted | societies, that times had so changed, and they so 
by the world. * * * If he (Webster) be far departed from their intended sphere, that they 
not the standard, there is none at all; or- were no longer useful, and should not be further 
thography is left entirely to the sport of the | ¥pported by public charity. , 
quarrelling partisans of Walker, Johnson, Wor- | .,1". the present age of light and improvement, 
m oven eldue lexien hove. eeich | Charity need not publish books, and cannot publish 
cester, an 0 phers, ‘th 
. -» them with economy to the public. The laws of trade, 
a will undergo more changes than if’ and the competition of trade, will secure all demands 
e : to the skirts of Dr. Webster. Now, ‘being supplied cheaper than Charity can do it. I 
t is in view of opinions of this kind, very ex- 'see, therefore, no reason for continuing Charity 
est ee at a still spree aeseees = but that of giving a living to their agents 
stinguished men in various parts of our | and servants. 
untry, that many of our most respectable; Country booksellers suffer more directly than we 
editors and leading publishing houses, have in the cities, from the action of these Societies ; 
adopted Webster's Revised Edition as their , but the evil winds its way back to us in various 
standard of orthography. It is used in papers | forms. There are many booksellers, both in the 
that have a circulation of 120,000 copies. It | country and in the city, whose proper and legiti- 
has the sanction of large numbers of eminent | ™te business is diminished full one-half in amount 
scholars. It is, by the confession of all, |Strahose” the action of public charity and cha- 
 . Piha Wake: ase “mony > pe | I deny all right and propriety in 7 to open 
P dise. I d like t 
whe fat teen Ki as thelr ctanderd, an q | S0oP for the sale of merchandise would like to 


te see a respectable defence of such a right. She 
they, of course, applied it to Mr. Macaulay’s cannot do this without imposing a tax on all per- 


History. “How many changes were made,” | sons dealing in the same materials, and so far dis- 
the reader may inquire, “in the first volume?” | couraging private enterprise. 

I am unable to say with exactness; but after I insist also that the interests of true religion - 
some hours of examination, I believe that in | not to be promoted by such a course as is pursu 
619 pages of the first volume, the whole num- | by these societies. Their agents displace the 
ber of words altered is less than 30; though, Gospel rae pans nee es aa - 
of course, some of them are repeated a num- | “ese societies, and adver - — © 
ber of times. “« Ts hye all ” : iy is; and you books, and take up money on Sunday to purchase 
may often read twenty pages or more, without | -_ nace “ oe ay © yy 
meeting a sin alteration. sae thea foes breseges Fas ey r 


le who have w " Then, Some | kind. Thus is religion getting business-like, losing 
people who have wrought themselves up into | its sensitiveness to the sacredness of holy time, and 


a fever on this subject, will find, sooner OF | using it in the praises of these institutions and 


later, that they have been engaged in a very | their business, and collecting money to further the 
small business!” | same. 


If Mr. Macaulay reads the American news-| I have thus written with a view to acknowledge 
papers, he will certainly be amused at the ex-| my authorship. I wish it to be understood that I 








G, A. C. 





MR. HOOKER AND THE CHARITY PUBLICATION s0- 
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would not shun any responsibility of opinions 
which I have taken the liberty to express on this 
subject. 


Herman Hooxer. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5, 1849. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue following gentlemen were elected officers 
of this Society at its Annual Meeting jn 
January :-— 

John Howland, President ; Albert G. Greene, 
Ist Vice-President ; William Hunter, 2d Vice. 
President; C. W. Parsons, Secretary ; George 
Baker, Treasurer ; George W. Greene, North. 
ern Librarian and Cabinet-Keeper ; Benjamin 
B. Howland, Southern Librarian and Cabinet. 
Keeper. 

The Society has held monthly meetings 
during the winter, at its Cabinet building in 
Providence. The following are some of the 
subjects which have occupied the attention of 
its members. 

Professor Gammell, of Brown University, 
gave an account of acollection of papers lately 
copied from the Archives of the British govern- 
ment, by order of John Carter Brown, Esq., of 
Providence, well known as a munificent friend 
oflearning. These papers fill more than 2500 
pages of vellum foolscap. The periods with 
which they are connected extend from 1635 to 
the early part of the last century. Out of 443 
documents, 240 relate specifically to Rhode 
Island history : of the remainder, the greatest 
number relate to events in which the State 
was interested—to the proceedings of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1664 by King 
Charles IL., to the regulations of the Board of 
Trade, the administration of Sir Edmund 
Andros, &c. hes tn 

The rs particularly connected wit 
Rhode Island baker, See seeenined by Pro- 
fessor Gammell under thirteen heads, having 
been classified with much care. Some of the 
most interesting of these heads are the follow- 
ing :—the history of the grant of Narragansett 
to the Marquis of Hamilton, with its conse- 
quences,—the relations of the regicide judges 
to this Colony,—the early trade of this Colony, 
and its relations with that of England,—peti- 
tions of Quakers who had taken refuge from 
the persecutions of neighboring colonies, pray- 
ing that nothing may be done by the crown 
officers to abridge their liberties here,—the 
participation of the Colony inshe French war 
at the close of the sixteenth century,—-com- 
plaints of Massachusetts and of officers of the 
crown concerning the laws of Rhode Island,— 
namerous illustrations of odious interference 
by the Crown in different reigns and by differ- 
ent agents,—the history of “ King’s Province, 
and the controversies in regard to it, till it was 
awarded to Rhode Island in 1720. 

Professor Gammell read, as specimens of the 
collection, a copy of charges preferred by 
Vice-Admiral Dudley before the Board of 
Trade in 1705, against the Colony, with the 
answer of the Governor and Assembly, made 
with becoming spirit. He also read some o! 
the papers connected with Bellemont’s adini- 
nistration, and the harboring of Captain Kidd 
and other pirates at Newport. ty 

Mr. George W. Greene gave a description 
of the manuscripts left by Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, their history, nature, and value ; pat 
ticularly as illustrating the operations of the 
Quarter Master General’s Department, and 
the two last years of the war in the South. 
Besides the official and private letters of Gen. 
Greene, this collection includes over two thou- 
sand letters written to him by most of the 
eminent men of the revolutionary period. Mr. 
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Greene mentioned his design to prepare for 
publication five volumes of letters aud dis- 
patches, with a life of his distinguished 
ancestor. This collection, when published, 
under the care of its accomplished editor, 
cannot fail to prove a most valuable addition to 
the documentary history of the revolutionary 
iod. 

Per. Greene read to the Society a letter 
written by Gen. Greene from the camp at 
Charlestown, January, 1776, urging an imme- 
diate declaration of independence, and setting 
forth interesting views of the revolutionary 
contest, with much warmth and energy. 
Another, addressed to Robert Morris, describes 
the discouraging state of the finances, and 
suggests ideas as to its cause and proper 
remedy. Many other documents of great 
interest were presented. 

Mr. Samuel G. Arnold stated some results 
of his researches in England and France. 
Among them was the discovery of entries on 
the Records of Pembroke College, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, which show that Roger 
Williams was a pupil there. His autograph 
signature to the Book of Subscription was seen 
by Mr. Arnold. The same gentleman read 
portions of documents obtained at the public 
offices in Paris, and connected with the opera- 
tions of the French fleet under D'fstaing at 
Rhode Island, in 1778. Among them were 
extracts from dispatches, showing the views of 
the French officers and minister in regard. jo 
the co-operation of the French fleet 
General Sullivan. 

Rev. Edwin M. Stone read records of inter- 
esting conversations with the venerable Presi- 
dent of the Society, containing an account of 
his agency in procuring the establishment of 
public schools in this State in 1800. The 
President, Mr. Howland, was for many years | 
an influential citizen of Providence, coming | 
into daily contact, though in an humble rela- 
tion, with many of its most important person- 
ages, and improving to good purpose the means 








thus afforded of touching the springs of public 
opinion. The need of early instruction, felt in| 
the association of mechanics, of which he was | 
an active member,—the resolution there form- | 
ed that their children should enjoy its advan- 
tages,—the effurts and ingenuity by which 
appropriations for this purpose were secured, 
and opposition and prejudice were conciliated, 
—the labors of the earlier committees in 
organizing schools at Providence, are all 
fresh in Mr. Howland’s remembrance, and 
described by him with graphic distinctness. 
He was the most important agent in the whole | 
transaction, writing every important document, 
making or procuring to be made every motion 
in town-meeting, and doi xg most of the work, 
even in arranging school regulations and 
selecting school books, though he had never 
seen a grammar before. He is now 91 years 
of age, and adds to very varied and rich 
reminiscences, a vivacity and heartiness of 
expression such as rarely lend their charms 
a the evening recollections of so long a 
ife. . 

The Society has made itself favorably known 
y five volumes of collections, each consisting 
of one work of substantial value,—either one 
of the early literary monuments of the State, 
enriched by the annotations of its members, or 
a newly prepared Memoir. Every winter, 
during the session of the Legislature at Provi- 
dence, an Anniversary Address is delivered 
under the Society’s auspices. T'wo of these 

dresses have already been printed, and a 
third will soon be made public. 
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MR. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
(From the Londun Examiner.) 
Continued from our last. 
His leisure continuing perforce till he shonld 
receive fresh authority and help from Constan- 
tinople, Mr. Layard, accompanied by some 
friends, among whom were the French consul 
and his wife, now visited the famous ruins of 
El Hather, and gives us lively sketches of the 
various Kurdish tribes they met with on the 
way. On his return he gives a great ball and 
feast to his friend the Sheikh Abd-ur-rahman ; 
and in acknowledgment next day, his friend the 
Sheikh receives and honors the party by 
a great entertainment in his tents, and Mr. 
Layard leads off with the chieftain in a dance 
of tive hundred warriors and women. But the 
good Abd-ur-raliman is suddenly struck to the 
heart, by a surer weapon than the best spear 
of his tribe. He has fallen in love with the 
lady of the French consul. Hestops dancing, 
and sits gazing from a corner of the tent. 
“ Wallah!” he whispered to Mr. Layard, “ she 
is the sister of the sun! What would you have 
more beautiful than that? Had I a thousand 
horses I would give them all for such a wife. 


See !—her eyes are like the eyes of my mare, 


her hair is as bitumen, and her complexion 
resembles the finest Busrah dates. Any one 
would die for a Hourilike that.” The Sheikh 
was justified in his admiration, adds Mr. 
Layard. 

The works were now resumed, some most 
striking discoveries came to light, and the 
delight of the children of the desert knew 
no bounds. 


“ As each head was uncovered they showed 
their amazement by extravagant gestures, or excla- 
mations of surprise. If it was a bearded man, 
they concluded at once that it was an idol or a Jin, 
and cursed or spat upon it. If an eunuch, they de- 
clared that it was the likeness of a beautiful 
female, and kissed or patted the cheek. They 
soon felt as much interest as I did in the objects 
discovered, and worked with renewea ardor when 
their curiosity was excited by the appearance of a 
fresh sculpture. On such occasions they would strip 


| themselves almost naked, throw thre handkerchief 
|from their heads, and letting their matted hair 


stream in the wind, rush like madmen into the 
trenches, and carry off the baskets of earth, shout- 
ing, at the same time, the war-cry of the tribe.’’ 


But ‘the heat of the weather (it was now 
near the close of August, 1846) proved at last 
the gravest interruption of all, and Mr. Layard, 
obliged to seek a cooler climate, takes a 
month’s holiday among the Chaldean Chris- 
tians of the Viyari mountains. We cannot 
dwell upon his adventures here, curious and 
striking as they were ; but, to show the perils 
of the way, and the laughing ease with which 
Mr. Layard makes light of them, we borrow an 
anecdote of one of his fellow-travellers in the 
mountains. 


“More than once we turned back in despair, 
before the slippery rocks and precipitous ascents. 
Ibrahim Agha, embarrassed by his capacious boots, 
which, made afier the fashion of the Turks, could 
have contained the extremities of a whole family, 
was more beset with difficulties than all the party. 
When he attempted to ride a mule, unused to a 
pack-saddle, he invariably slid over the tail of the 
animal, and lay sprawling on the ground, to the 
great amusement of Yakoub Rais, with whom his 
adventures were a never-failing source of anecdote 
in the village assemblies. If he walked, either his 
boots became wedged into the crevices of the 
rocks, or filled with gravel, to his no small discom- 
fort. At length, in attempting to cross a bed of 
loose stones, he lost all presence of mind, and re- 
mained fixed in the middle, fearful to advance or 
retreat. The rubbish yielded to his grasp, and he 











looked down into a black abyss, towards which he 
found himself gradually sinking with the avalanche 
he had put in motion. There was certainly enough 
to frighten any Turk, and Ibrahim Agha clung to 
the face of the declivity—the picture of despair. 
‘What's the Kurd doing?’ cried a Tiyari, with 
whom all Mussulmans were Kurds, and who was 
waittig to pass on: ‘Js there anything here to 
turn a man’s face pale? This is dashta, dashta’ 
(a plain, a plain). Ibrahim Agha, who guessed 
from the words Kurd and dashta, the meaning of 
which he had learnt, the purport of the Christian’s 
address, almost forgot his danger in his rage and 
indignation. “ Gehannem with your dashta!” 
cried he, still clinging to the moving stone, ‘ and 
dishonor upon your wife and mother. Oh! that 
I could only get one way or the other to show 
this Infidel what it is to laugh at the beard of an 
Osmanili, and to call him a Kurd in the bargain!’ 
With the assistance of the mountaineers he was at 
length rescued from his perilous position, but not 
restored to good humor. By main force the mules 
were dragged over this and similar places; the 
Tiyari seizing them by the halter and tail, and 
throwing them on their sides.” 

Before the excavations were fully resumed, 
Mr. Layard made three visits to the mountains, 
and obtained a high place in the confidence of 
the Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers, a remarkable 
set of mountaineers, whose customs and doc- 
trines have never till now been detailed. On 
his return to Mosul he found letters announcing 


a grant of funds from the English government, | 


given through the British Museum, for the 
continuation of his Nimroud researches. It 
was small and inadequate, but it was some- 
thing. The French government had far 
exceeded this grant for Khorsabad alone, had 
sent out men of letters and draughtsmen, and 
had volunteered to purchase the whole village 
outright; but we manage such things differ- 
ently in England. Mr. Layard’s remittances 
were scanty, and, unaccompanied by other 
help, forced him to bring his labours to a pre- 
mature close ; but while his means lasted, he 
worked on with the noblest results. He or- 
ganized a band of workmen, established them 
as a little colony around him, and, with a 
annie taught him by his residence in the 

ast, scattered among them a few Arabs of a 
hostile tribe. Thus he kpew at once what 
plots were brewing, or attempts were in pro- 
gress to appropriate the relics; and in return 
for control of this kiud, salutary and severe, he 
made himself respected throughout his tents 
as a perfect image and embodiment of 
justice. 


“ The principal public quarrels, over which my 
jurisdiction extended, related to property abstracted, 
by the Arabs, from one another's tents. These I 
disposed of in a summary manner, as I had pro- 
vided myself with handcuffs; and Ihrahim Agha 
and the Bairakdar were always ready to act with 
energy and decision, to show how much they were 
devoted to my service. But the domestic dissen- 
sions were of a more serious nature, and their ad- 
justment offered far greater difficulties. They re- 
lated, of ceurse, always to the women. As soon 
as the workmen saved a few piasters, their thoughts 
were turned to the purchase of a new wife, a striped 
cloak, and a spear. ‘To accomplish this, their in- 
genuity was taxed to the utmost extent. The old 
wife naturally enough raised objections, and picked 
a quarrel with the intended bride, which generally 
ended in an appeal to physical force. Then the 
fathers and brothers were dragged into the affair ; 
from them it was extended to the various branches 
of the tribe, always anxious to fight for their own 
honor, and for the honor of their women. At 
other times, a man repented himself of his bargain, 
and refused to fulfil it; or a father, finding his 
fature son-in-law increasing in wealth, demanded 
a higher price for his daughter—a breach of faith 
which would naturally lead to violent measures on 
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the part of the disappointed lover. Then a work- | and skins, mats, felts, and ropes, for the con- 


man, who had returned hungry from his work, and | struction of a second, when the tribe of a 
found his bread unbaked, or the water-skin still thievish Arab chief in the neighborhood seized 
lying empty at the entrance of his tent, or the bun- 


}and made off with these important materials. 


dle of fagots for his evening fire yet ungathered,| yw, must: show.. the. reader. Mr. Lavard’s 
would, in 2 moment of passion, pronounce three | First. he ‘ Sr 4 


: cite | proceeding hereupon. 
times the awful sentence, and divorce his wife ; or, P 
avoiding such extremities, would content himself the robbers, and then 


with inflicting summary punishment with a tent! + Having ascertained the position of their tents, 
pole. In the first ease he probably repented himself | | started off one morning at dawn, accompanied 
of his act an hour or two afterwards, and wished to | by Ibrahim Agha, the Bairakdar, and another 
be remarried ; or to prove that, being an ignorant horseman, who was in my service. We reached 
man, he had mispronounced the formula, ot omit- | the encampment after a long ride, and found the 
ted some words—both being good grounds to in- | number of the Arabs to be greater than I expect- 
validate the divorce, and to obviate the necessity|ed. The arrival of strangers drew together 
of any fresh ceremonies. But the mullah had to | a crowd, which gathered round the tent of the 
be summoned, witnesses called, and evidence pro- | Sheikh, where I seated myself A slight bustle 
duced. The beating was almost always the most | was apparent in the women’s department. I 
expeditious, and really, to the wife, the most satis- | soon perceived that attempts were being made 
factory way of adjusting the quarrel. I hadalmost | to hide various ropes and felts, the ends of 
nightly to settle such questions as these. Mr. which, protruding from under the canvas, I had 
Hormuzd Rassam, who had obtained an immense | little difficulty in recognising. ‘ Peace be with 
influence over the Arabs, and was known amongst | You,’ said I, addressing the Sheikh, who showed 











all the tribes, was directed to ascertain the merits 
of the story, and to collect the evidence. When 
this process had been completed, I summoned the 
elders, and gave judgment in their presence. The 
culprit. was punished summarily, or in case of a 
disputed bargain, was made to pay more, or to re- 
fund, as the case required. 

“ Tt is singular, considering the number of cases 
thus brought before me, that only on one occasion 
did either of the parties refuse to abide by my 
decision. I was sitting one evening in my tent, 


when a pretty Arab girl rushed into my presence, | 


and throwing herself at my feet, uttered the most 
dismal lamentations. An old Arab woman, her 
mother, entered soon after, and a man endea- 
vored to force his way in, but was restrained by 
the brawny arms of the Bairakdar. It was 
some time before I could learn from either the 
girl or her mother, who were both equally agitated, 
the cause of their distress. The father, who was 
dead, had, during his lifetime, agreed to marry his 
daughter to the man who had followed them to my 
tent; and the price, fixed at two sheep, a donkey, 
and a few measures of wheat, had been partly 
paid. The Arab, who was a stranger, and did not 
belong to any of the branches of the Jebour from 
which I had chosen my workmen, had now come to 
claim his bride ; but the girl had conceived a vio- 
lent hatred for him, and absolutely refused to marry. 
The mother, @iiwas poor, did not know how to 
meet the difficulty ; for the donkey had already 
been received, and had died doing his work. She 
was therefore inclined to give up her daughter, and 
was about to resign her into the hands of the hus- 
band, when the girl fled from their tent, and took 
refuge with me. Having satisfied myself that the 
man was of a bad character, and known as a pro- 
fessed thief in a small way (as discreditable a pro- 
fession as that of a robber on a large scale is 
honourable), and the girl declaring that she would 
throw herself into the river rather than marry him, 
I ordered the mother to give back a donkey, with 
two sheep by way of interest for the use of the de- 
ceased animal, and furnished her privately with 
the means of doing so. They were tendered to the 
complainant; but he refused to accept them, 
although the tribe approved of the decision. As 
the girl appeared to fear the consequences of the 
steps she had taken, I yielded to her solicitations, 
and allowed her to remain under my roof. In the 
night the man went to the tent of the mother, and 
stabbed her to the heart. He then fled into the 
desert. I succeeded after some time in catching 
him, and he was handed over to the authorities at 
Mosul ; but, during the confusion which ensued on 
the death of Tahyar Pasha, he escaped from prison, 
and I heard no more of him. The Arabs, on ac- 
count of this tragical business, were prejudiced 
against the girl, and there was little chance of her 
being again betrothed. I married her, therefore, 
to an inhabitant of Mosul.” 

Great wert his discoveries meanwhile. He 
had already sent one raft loaded with bas- 
reliefs down the Tigris, and had prepared spars 


| by his countenance that he was not altogether 
ignorant of the object of my visit. ‘ Your health 
|and spirits are, please God, good. We have 
|long been friends, although it has never yet 
|been my good fortune to see you. I know the 
_ laws of friendship; that which is my property is 
| your property, and the contrary. But there are 
(a few things, such as mats, felts, and ropes, 
| which come from afar, and are very necessary to 
me, whilst they can be of little use to you; other- 
wise, God forbid that I should ask for them. 
You will greatly oblige me by giving these 
| things to me.’ * As I am your sacrifice, O Bey,’ 
answered he, ‘ no such things as mats, felts, or 
ropes were ever in my tents. (I observed a new 
rope supporting the principal pole.) Search, and 
if such things be found, we give them to you 
willingly.’ * Wallah, the Sheikh has spoken the 
truth, exclaimed all the bystanders. ‘That 
is exactly what I want to ascertain; and as this 
is a matter of doubt, the Pasha must decide 
between us,’ replied I, making a sign to the 
Bairakdar, who had been duly instructed how to 
act. Ina moment he had handcuffed the Sheikh; 
and, jumping on his horse, dragged the Arab, at 
an uncomfortable pace, out of the encampment. 
* Now, my sons,’ said I, mounting leisurely, ‘1 
have found a part of that which | wanted; you 
must search for the rest.’ They looked at one 
another in amazement. One man, more bold 
than the rest, was about to seize the bridle of my 
horse, but the weight of Ibrahim Agha’s cour- 
batch across his back, drew his attention to 
another object. Although the Arabs were well 
armed, they were too much surprised to make 
any attempt at resistance; or perhaps they 
feared too much for their Sheikh, still jolting 
away at an uneasy pace in the iron grasp of the 
Bairakdar, who had put his horse to a brisk trot, 
and held his pistol cocked in one hand. The 
women, swarming out of the tents, now took 
part in the matter. Gathering round my horse, 
they kissed the tails of my coat and my shoes, 
canny bey most dolorous supplications. I was 
not to moved, however ; and extricating my- 
self with difficulty from the crowd, I rejoined the 
Bairakdar, who was hurrying on his prisoner 
with evident good will. 

** The Sheikh had already made himself well 
known to the authorities by his dealings with 
the villages, and there was scarcely a man in the 
country who could not bring forward a specious 
claim against him—either for a donkey, a horse, 
a sheep, or a copper kettle. He was conse- 
quently most averse to an interview with the 
Pasha, and looked with evident horror on the 
prospect of a journey to Mosul. I added consi- 
derably to his alarm by dropping a few friendly 
hints on the advantage of the dreary subterrane- 
ous lock-up house under the governor’s palace, 
and of the pillory and sticks. By the time he 
reached Nimroud, he was fully alive to his fate, 
and deemed it prudent to make a full confession. 
He sent an Arab to his tents; and next morning 
an ass appeared in the court Py bearing the 
missing property, with the addition of a lamb 
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and a kid by way of a conciliatory offering, | 
dismissed the Sheikh with a lecture, and had 
afterwards no reason to complain of him or of his 
tribe,—nor indeed of any tribes in the neig):bor. 
hood; for the story got abroad, and was invested 
with several horrible facts in addition, which 
could only be traced to the imagination of the 
Arabs, but which served to produce the effect | 
desired—a proper respect for my property,” 


An English traveller, unconnected with 
Mr. Layard, now passed throngh Nimroud, 
saw the excavations, and wrote of them as 
they appeared at this time. He descended to 
the disburied palace in the evening, and passed 
through a labyrinth of halls, chambers, and 
galleries, with bas-reliefs, painted flowers, and 
inscriptions covering the walls. He saw these 
walls crowded with gorgeous phantoms of the 
past, depicted still in the Oriental pomp of 
their richly embroidered robes, still at their 
andiences, battles, sieges, and lion hunts, as 
when they were mighty hunters, warriors, 
and statesmen, before the Lord. He saw the 
portly forms of kings and viziers, so life-like, 
and carved in such fine relief, that he could 
almost imagine them stepping from the walls 
to question the rash intruder on their privacy. 
Mingled with them also were other monstrous 
shapes, the Assyrian deities of old, with human 
bodies, long drooping wings, and the* heads 
and beaks of eagles; and he saw, still faith- 
fully guarding the portals of halls deserted and 
empty for more than three thousand years, the 

1 forms of winged lions and bulls, with 
gigantic human faces. “ All these figures,” he 


exclaimed, “ the idols of a religion long since 


dead and buried like themselves, seemed 
actually in the twilight to be raising their 
desecrated heads from the sleep of centuries.” 

Othef things he saw, too; the living and 
human remains of that Eastern world, not less 
worthy of seeing and recording— 


** T was riding home from the ruins one even- 
ing with Mr. Longworth. The Arabs, returning 
from their day’s work, were following a flock of 
sheep belonging to the people of the village, 
shouting their war-cry, flourishing their swords, 
and indulging in the most extravagant gesticula- 
tions. My friend, less acquainted with the 
excitable temperament of the children of the 
desert than myself, was somewhat amazed at 
these violent proceedings, and desired to learn 
their cause, T asked one of the most active of 
the party. ‘O Bey,’ they exclaimed almost all 
together, ‘ God be praised, we have eaten butter 
and wheaten bread under your shadow and are 
content—but an Arab isan Arab. It is not fora 
man to carry about dirt in baskets, and to use a 
spade all his life; he should be with his sword 
and his mare in the desert. We are sad as we 
think of the days when we plundered the 
Anayza, and we must have excitement, or ovr 
hearts would break. Let us then believe that 
these are the sheep we have taken from the 
enemy, and that we are driving them to our 
tents!’ And off they ran, raising their wild cry 
and flourishing their swords, to the no small 
alarm of the shepherd, who saw his sheep 
scampering in all directions, and did not seem 
inclined to enter into the joke” 


Very reluctantly we must close here. In 
another article we will relate the sequel. __ 


Che Drama. 


Tue first Benefit of the Dramatic Fund Asso 
ciation took place on Thursday, the 8th inst. 
We are glad to hear that its success, in a pe 
cuniary point of view, was complete, nearly 
$3000 being added to the funds of the Associ- 
ation by its result. So general was the wish 
to contribute their services am rofessional 
gentlemen and ladies, that some difficulty was 
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jenced in arranging the performance so 
as to give scope for their exertions. T y 
and the legitimate drama carried the day, how- 
ever. S re and Mrs. Inchbaid, as repre- 
sented by Macheth, aud “ Every one has his 
Faull,” were the pieces chosen ; the volunteer 
musical talent being concentrated on the 
witch scenes of the previous play. Where 
the good humor of the audience and the suc- 
cess of the object of the evening were so ap- 

nt, it is unnecessary to be very critical. 
Phe applause was ample, if not discriminating. 
Forrest, J. R. Scott, Chanfrau, Clarke, Mary 
Taylor, and Miss Wallack, were all called out 
by the enthusiasm of their admirers. Mr. For- 
rest’s performance of Macbeth is too well known 
to require much remark—a general leaning to 
a quieter style of acting than he formerly 
adopted was visible, and many of the declama- 
tory passages were given with great energy 
and power.—An act of Ji Giuramento was 
given by Benedetti and Traffi, with their ac- 
customed facility. - The exertions of the 
orchestra throughout the evening were very 
successful. M. Maretzek’s overture to Rizzio 
was one of the pieces played, with much greater 
effect than when formerly brought forward at 
the Tabernacle. On this occasion it met with 
much and deserved applause. 





On Friday last, Donnizetti’s grand opera of 
La Favorita was produced. As on a first per- 
formance it was seen with some disadvantage, 
with some imperfect preparation, &c., we 
shall defer, until next week, a lengthened 
notice. 





Original Poctrp. 
AN AMCEBAAN FROM THEOCRITUS. 
MENALCAS. * 


Vatey and rivulet! 
Earth’s fairest daughters ! 
If e’er Menalcas yet 
Sang to your waters 
Songs that ye love indeed, 
While his pipe trilleth, 
Do ye hig lambkins feed 
As his soul willeth ; 
And should our Daphnis dear 
Bring his kids ever, 
May he find plenty here, 
Failing him never. 


DAPHNIS. 
Grasses and living wells! 
Sweetest things growing,* 
Deem ye like Philomel’s, 
Daphnis’ strains flowing ? 
Feed then his little flock, 
And, should his friend come, 
May he of richest stock 
Ne’er to the end come. 


MENALCAS. 
Green pastures everywhere, 
Milk-pails o’erwelling ; 
Young things up-growing are 
Where my love's dwelling. 
But on the mournful day 
When she ne’er s 
Dry is the shepherd’s lay, 
Drier the grasses. 
DAPHNIS. 
There wanders many a sheep 
(Fertile goats by her), 
Bees swarm in thickest heap, 
Oaks spring up higher, 
my girl’s wont to play. 
Off should she speed her, 
Dry are the cows that day, 
Drier their feeder. 
wake \ singular expression, but exactly that of the ori- 
kpdvat cai Borivar yduncpav gurdv. 
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MENALCAS. 
Goat, o’er whose she-ones bend 
Woods deep and quiet, 
Kids, to the wave descend, 
For she is by it. 
Tell Milo, short-horn mine, 
Straight to him speeding, 
How Proteus, though divine, 
Seals was once feeding. 


DAPANIS. 

Let me the land not hold 
Of Pelops cunning, 

Nor have great store of gold, 
Nor beat winds running ; 

But, singing ‘neath this rock, 
Be, love, thy pillow, 

And ‘View our grazing flock 
Down to the billow. 


MENALCAS. 
Cold is to trees a bane, 
us Heat drieth water ; 

Birds are with springes ta’en, 
Beasts in toils caught are, 

Maid’s love makes man to moan, 
Yea, Father Jove foo, 

I have not loved alone ; 
Thou hast felt love too. 

Car. Benson. 





MOUNT VERNON. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH W. LONG. 


On the broad Potomac sailing, sailing while the 
westering sun 

Spreads his pomp of benediction ere his mighty 
race is run, 


Beams a hoarded wealth of glory, poursa gathered 
strength of love, 

Stretches out his arms in blessing over all he shone 
above. 


Sky, and bank, and blushing river he would fold in 
fond embrace, 

Lean in love upon earth’s bosom, hide thereon his 
glowing face! 


Sailing on the broad Potomac, sailing at the close 
of day, 

Music mingles with the sunlight, dances mock the 
waves’ wild play, 


Gay young hearts and happy faces, children laugh- 
ing as the light, 

On the rapture gleaming river shed a brightness 
still more bright! 

Sailing on the broad Potomac, sailing where the 
narrowing shore 

Presses down green banks to greet us and a 
fortress frowns before, 


Gazing round the promontory, up the river’s pearly 


wave, 

Paly pink and cool green glittering with the sheen 
that sunset gave, 

Now into a hovering halo seems transfigured all 
the sky 

And a gentle mist uprises from the river like a 

And the far low hills in worship veil their heads in 
vapor dim 

And a quick cool breeze comes singing, sweet and 
low, a holy hymn. : 


Slowly sailing, slowlier sailing, hushed the music, 
mute the mirth! 

Men and maidens standing reverent as on some 
broad altar’s hearth ; 


Westward gaze, through gathering shadows, on a 
lone and lowly grave, 

While with twilight wings seems brooding some 
great Thought above the wave. 

*Tis Mount Vernon! and emotion, deep, unut- 
tered, crowds each breast ! 

There the Day Spring of our nation sank into his 
glorious rest. 








From this grave a splendor rises richer than the 
set of sun, 

Lingering yet with power and blessing o’er the 
freedom that He won. 


While the light of His great living burns above 
his country still, 

Resting on high hearts as sunset rests on every 
lofty hill ; 


Like this flush on sky and river a refulgence from 
the flown, 

All our patriotic virtue is but kindling from His 
own, - 

And his name our hearts indwelling makes them 
all fair glorious shrines ; 


From their blaze and not from sunset come these 
faces’ glowing lines. 


Silently before Mount Vernon, silently our boat 
glides on, 

Save its iron heart's deep panting, past the Tomb 
of Washington, 


Truest, worthiest act of worship that degenerate 
earth now knows, 

Inmost soul here recognising all the mighty debt 
she owes. 


Oh, my Country, art thou paling? losing all thy 
young day’s glow? 

Can’st thou lose thy first love’s glory and thy Hero’s 
worth still know? 


Patriot hearts, do doubts still daunt you, threaten- 
ing thoughts come crowding on ? 

Sail with me down broad Potomac past,the Tomb 
of Washington ; 


Feel the impress of his Greatness stamped upon the 
Nation’s heart, 

See each manly brow uncovered, lovely lips in awe 
apart ; 


Fear not! while this reverence lingers with its 
clear, warm, hallowing light, 
This must fade from brow and bosom ere can come 
our country’s night. 





A Nosie Beguest.—We have great plea- 
sure in stating that the late Mr. Miller, the 
well-known book collector—and in the spirit of 
his purchases the legitimate successor of Rich- 
ard Heber—has bequeathed his noble collection 
of books to the Advocates’ Library at Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Miller was extremely choice in 
his copies, and was commonly known at sales 
and among collectors as Measure Miller, from 
his system of applying to every book he had a 
fancy for a foot-rule (which he invariably carried 
about with him), in order to ascertain whether 
a so-called fine tall copy really answered not to 
the eve alone, but had the legitimate number of 
inches which practice had taught him every book 
bore when it left the printer. In early English 
poetry (Shakspeare editions excepted—which 
he said he left others to buy) the collection is 
almost unrivalled. Mr. Miller was the purchas- 
er ‘of the Heber Ballads; and the only known 
copies (two in number) of Lodge’s “* Defence 
of Plays and Players,” in answer to Gosson, 
form a part of the collection. The Shakspeare 
Society had long ineffectually endeavored to ob- 
tain permission to reprint Lodge’s ‘ Defence” 
(which is only known by name)—now, however, 
there can be no objection. The collection in 
money-market value is nearly equal to the re- 
cent Granville gift tothe British Museum,— 
so that this is no common bequest. We may 
add our entire approbation of the place selected 
for the final deposit of the books. To have 
iven them to the British Museum, or the 
odleian, would have been adding many tripli- 
cates of books to already groaning shelves. T he 
Advocates’ Library is a noble collection; and 
there they will be of use, and what is more in 
good keeping.—Atheneum. 
PUNCH'S GUIDE TO PARENTS. 
The child is the father of the man. 
The pump ls the father of the cow. 
The 


mon is the father of the 
The calf is the father of the mock tartle. 








[Feb. 17, 





MEETING CL. 


The fire brighter than usual. All the members present. 
The Cotonet in the arm chair. 


Blunt. Well, it’s encouraging to see that New York has gota great 
man at last. 

Aitic. You allude to the Fat Quaker, I suppose. 

Blunt. No, Sir, I allude to William H. Seward, Senator elect from 
the State of New York to the Thirty-first Congress. ‘The Legislatare 
were busy for a fortnight pitching political coppers at Albany ata 
oe rate. The intensest interest was felt to know what would come 

own—a Collier, a Maxwell, or a Spencer, and behold, by some leger- 
demain, after the scramble is over, it turns up a Seward ! 

Tue Coroner. Yes, and of true Corinthian metal; part lawyer, 
part abolitionist, part naturalized citizen— 

Allic. And part Scotchman. 


Florer. If you make that statement under the supposition that he 
isa descendant of the Seward who figures in the venerable tragedy of 
Macbeth, as Old Seward, I contend that you are at fault. I state dis- 
tinctly that the Senator elect is no relation whatever to that apocry- 
phal character. . 


Stout. He ought to be, for he has stirred the political cauldron 
with a vengeance. Figurative, you understand. 

Altic. He is; there is no doubt of it. Vide the last volume of 
American Heraldry. And, by the way, there is internal evidence of his 
descent in the applicability of the descriptions and sayings of the 
Shakspearean Seward to the Senatorial Seward; for example— 

“ Old Seward, with ten thousand warlike men, 
Already ata point, was setting forth” — 

Blunt. For Washington; very well—but there’s the rub. There 
are six years of action after election to follow the six weeks of suc- 
cessful management before election. What is it Old Seward says 
himself,— 








~——-“ the time approaches, 
That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe!’ 

Tue Coroner. That will come in the progress of the drama, but, 
for the present, even with the anticipation of the reckoning time, the 
new Seward of the Senate, like the Old Seward of Shakspeare, can 
exclaim, for aught I see,—“* So GREAT A DAY AS THIS IS CHEAPLY 
BouGHr !” 


Blunt. 
ceive, is 
lectures. 

Aitic. 

Blunt. 


By the way, speaking of Shakspeare, Dana, the poet, I per- 
now speaking of him, to us New Yorkers, in a series of 


Hamlet will be one of his subjects, I presume. 
Doubtless. 
Altic. Hamlet was an intellectual Dane, but this is a Dana! 
funt. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! But, will he 
draw? Who will go and hear him? Will he have an audience? 
Can he compete with George Christy and the Fat Quaker ? 

Tue Coronet. An andience! If there is any sense of Shak- 
speare, or sympathy with him surviving, he cannot fail to have. I 
heard these Lectures some ten years ago, and they were admirable. 

Blunt. What is the occasion of their delivery just now ? 

Tre Coronet. Simply, that they are always in season, and that the 
Poet, as he intimates in his letter to the Committee, has fallen enough 
in love with New York, to accept the graceful apology the call gave 
him of being here. 


Attic, A rare confession for a Bostonian—but to be expected from 
a man of Dana’s breadth and candor of mind. The American Athens 
is too small a place for him, if for no other reason than because it calls 
itself the American Athens. There are doubtless some very clever 
and very nice people in Boston, as their English friends say, but Dana 
is “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” among them. He does not belong to a 
“ set,” and is of too great a soul to set up an opposition. His opinions 
were out of fashion when Society was behind him, and now that it is 
coming up there is some awkwardness in recognising him. But 
Boston is after all proud of Dana, despite of the stupidity some of the 
self elected once levelled at him. He is their greatest man, and this is felt 
in New York, where his deep-toned cathedral bell is heard far above 
the carnival foolery and tinkling of the charivari of Parker, Emerson, 
& Co. As for New York giving him an audience—that is an- 
We are deficient 


other question, but New York bas and will again. 





—— 








to call out the forces. There are no bell-men or town criers in New 
York—but the stuff is here—His friends will be there, old and 
young (he has a host of the latter—a kind of posterity for his books 
already), and if the public stays away, there is no harm done. Like 
to like, as the great Florentine consoled himself. If the public prefers 
George Christy on a six-hundredth visit, the public is welcome to 
that Ethiopian minstrel. 


Tne Coronet. If there is any feeling left for a thorough old Eng. 
lish vigor of thought and expression. If it is worth anything to see 
Shakspeare revived in spirit—* simple, sensuous, passionate,” to breathe 
the uncontaminated atmosphere which he breathed, to live for an hour 
in that wonderful era, the beginning of the seventeenth century, to see 
Divinity, Philosophy, and Poetry combined in a golden league, ty 
know the manliness of man and the womanliness of woman—if there 
is any perception of these things, Dana will not want auditors. The 
women, fibove all, should hear him. His lecture on Desdemona is a 
triumphant tribute to the sex. 


Attic. His warmth and tenderness are the heat of Vesuvius foster. 
ing Bacchus and Ceres, long after the eruption has passed over. ‘There 
is mellow ripenesyin Dana. Like a Damascus blade, he has been 
tempered in the fires of passion. Nobody but a fool could expect a 
philosopher without suffering or experience. Read the Buccaneer and 
Paul Felton. It is like a peep into the open door of the farnace, or an 
explosion of the voleano. ‘The flowers of wisdom, so gentle, and 
delicate in shape and color, grow from the scori. 


Stout. Gentlemen, I have a question to propose; one which has 
agitated my own mind for some time, and doubtless has been operating 
in the same way upon other members of the Club, Who is Fordyce 
Hitchcock ? 

Blunt. He, of the silver plate service? He is, I presume, although 
I am ignorant of the specifications of his fame, the great man of 
America. 

Milledoller. The 359th great man you mean. Were you not aware 
that they are now going through the Directory for the distinguished 
characters of the country, and have just got to H? 

Stout. What I want to know is, what has he done? That’s the 
question. Literally you understand. Certainly a man ought to do 
some service or other himself before he gets a service of plate. How 
has Fordyce benefited his country or mankind? Did he lose a 
leg or two at Lundy Lane? Did he break his sword at Sandusky? 
or storm a battery at Chapultepec ? 


Blunt. Or has he run for the Presidency ; served his term on the 
Board of Education for nothing a year and no perquisites ; been a 
Commissioner of Emigration, or the Head of some great charity ? 


Attic. Perhaps he has founded a penny newspaper ; navigated a 
ship through the Narrows without running her against Governor's 
Island; or blown up a steamboat with “no blame attached to the 
Captain.” 

Tue Cotoxet. No, gentlemen—Mr. Fordyce Hitchcock is the 
worthy and estimable gentleman who has sat at the head of the Ameri- 
can Museum stairs for the last ten years, taking in quarters of dollars 
through a small hole! 

Milledoller. ‘The man who has lived through all the successive 
dynasties of humbug which have ruled on the corner of Broadway «nd 
Ann street; who has sat unmoved in his seat of small change amidst 
the various popular excitements created by Joyce Heth, the South Sea 
Whale, the authentic mermaid, several generations of giants, dwar's, 
and mammoth babies, to say nothing of infant dancers, negro minstrels, 
and comic songsters without number. 


Florer. Well—I contend that Mr. Fordyce Hitchcock is entitled to 
his plate. If he has served the public honestly and faithfully, always 
given fair change, avoided broken Bank biils, aud nailed spurious coins 
to the counter, I say why shouldn't he have silver plate, silver pitchers, 
a whole service of silver? Any one who has handled so much coin 's 
fairly entitled to a per centage on it at the end. The presentation o! 
plate to Fordyce Hitchcock is a vindication of the great principles 0 
Democracy. 


Stout. My sentiments, Florer. The fact is, about silver plate, like 
a great many other things in this life, those that deserve it the most 
get it the least. If an honest nan is estimated by his friends at a pai! 
of pitchers or a coffee urn, why it’s his luck, and I wish him joy o! 
for once. It’s what never happened to me, but I’m not going to grudg? 
it to anybody else, you understand. 

Tus Coronet. The standard of these public testimonials has fuc- 
tuated very much in my time. Services of plate died out about tea 
years ago. Stone pitchers came into vogue then. Complimentar) 
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A metropolis has so many interests, that it is difficult 
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brought in swords. During an unsettled state of the public mind, an 
jnkstand and rocking chair were presented to Miss Porter, by some 
worthy publishing gentlemen of this city, and a mammoth Orange 
County cheese to Queen Victoria. 


Blunt. think it was about the same time, or a little later perhaps, 

that I met an elderly lamplighter emerging from the Swamp with a 
it edged Pictorial History of England under his arm, presented to 
im from sympathy with his masterly management of the gas. 


Milledoller. ‘The furor for presentations to great men is reviving 
in. Fortunately for our executive officers, foreign presents are 
outlawed, but there ought to be an act of Congress putting the domes- 
tic on the same footing. Givi new Hat to a President elect should 
be made an indictable offence. Mite 


Stout. Just so. The fact is, our ingenious mechanics appear to 
suppose that General Taylor, and other successful candidates are mere 
conveniences for them to display their wares upon; walking ad- 
vertisements as effectual as the big placards of Dubnfe’s Adam and 
Eve, and as worthy subjects for a little extra clothing. 


Blunt. Have these gentlemen ever imagined the figure their worthy 
Chief Magistrate would cut, going down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
under such a press of hat, breeches, and bvots as they would bestow 
upon him? 

Florer. Like a Dutch Burgomaster with ten pair of trousers. 

Blunt. Or a Jew in Chatham street, with four hats! 


Attic. Or the gravedigger in Hamlet, with twenty-four waist- 
coats ! 

Milledoller [drawing a roll of foolscap from his overcoat pocket. | 
Colonel, | have here a brochure ot the greatest historical interest, which 
a classical antiquarian friend of mine has handed to me previous to its 
being read at the next meeting of a very illustrious body in the upper 
part of the city. It is so particularly seasonable just now, that I put 
itin my pocket to read to the Club. 


Tue Coronet. Is it a treatise on the antiquities of Corlears Hook, 
or an essay to prove that Duns Scotus pro!ably once lived on the 
Battery, but after all, perhaps, didn’t. 

Milledoller. Neither of these, but a contribution to the Historical 
annals of the country of equal interest and importance. 

Tue Coronet. Well; read away. 

Milledoller. (Reads.) 

THE LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE. 

Not in the * Legenda Aurea,” or “ Catalogus Sanctorum.” 
BY A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
1. 

HE was a saint of sentiment, 
And partial to a pun, 

And mixed his forty days of Lent, 
With forty years of fun, 

And spelt the desert where he went, 
With double S for one. 


Il. 
He never shaved his curly crown, 
Nor ever thought it sin, 
+ To sport a tender piece of down, 
Upon his handsome chin. 
Nor wear a closely fitting gown, 
To show his shape was thin. 
ill. 
He never sought to rival Paul, 
In writing to the Roman, 
But his Epistles, neat and small, 
Were all addressed to Woman ; 
To her he felt he “ had a call,” 
And went it, like a true man. 


Iv. 
He kept no fast, for he was “ fast,” 
And did his four in hand, 
At “ standing feasts” where to be last 
Was what he could not stand ; 
Facts, Mrs. Jameson has passed, 
Lord Lindsay, too, and Brand. 
a 
He was a Presbyter, a term 
Where D.D.’s disagree, 
Priest, some insist, others affirm 
But Elder, or Trustee ; 
Of both he had the needful germ 
Of self-sufficiency. 


VI. 
Priest, Elder, or Trustee, the way 
He “ did” the cloven-foot, 





By swapping for a Heathen day 
A Christian, without boot, 
Deserves a legendary lay 
And boldly prompts us to it. 
vu. 
There was a Pagan Feast in Rome 
Where boys and girls all met 
Promiscuous, and away from home, 
They called it Februetie ; 
A festival, declared by some, 
Quite free from etiquette. 
Vill. 
St. Valentine, with proper zeal, 
To Christianize “ went in,” 
And he knew every way to deal 
With sinners and with sin ; 
He never lost a single meal 
In “ training” how to win. 


Ix. 
He set right up, for Self and Co., 
A Christian Februette, 
Where love, in parcels, was the “ go,” 
And only carriers met, 
And hearts anonymous could show 
Their passion to their pet. 
x. 
It was a “ hit’—the Pagan shnne 
Was let for building ground, 
And canonized St. Valentine 
Got mightily renowned ; 
And penny postmen’s faces shine 
Whene’er his day comes round ! 


Blunt. An invaluable piece of research. The author deserves an 
extra sandwich and two cups of coffee, besides the stereotyped resolu- 
tion of thanks with which the Historical Society compensates the ser- 
vices of its Savants. Not to say, that in most cases the compensation 
isn’t a full equivalent for the services rendered. 


Attic. Talking of Valentines, one would suppose from the furore 
which the holiday seems to create in the Bowery, Grand street, and 
even Broadway, that it was an indigenous and national festival, some- 
thing peculiar to America and New York, instead of an antiquated, 
classical celebration, whigh we have simply stolen from the old world 
without varying a single characteristic, or changing a single feature., 
Just as if we should import the Carnival, with all its tribe of Clowns, 
Punches, and Harlequins; or the Lord Mayor’s show, with its Knights 
in tin armor, and the Beefeaters with their scarlet and yellow 
doublets. 


Milledoller. It would be a curious statistical inquiry to ascertain 
how many more Valentines are distributed in New York, where, as 
you say, it is a mere imitation and copy, than in any part of the world 
where the custom remains in force, and has all the sanction of origi- 
nality and long usage. But Americans borrow to great advantage, and 
improve what they steal. 


Blunt. Say what you please, Valentine’s Day affords a great open- 
ing for latent talent. Just listen to this morgeau which a young lady 
of my acquaintance sat up four consecutive nights to finish, and which 
I am going to hand over to the Hum Journal for publication. It is a 

VALENTINE TO MR. FRY. 
While the print shops of Bowery Cupid inflames, 
And with hearts and with darts plays most curious games 
On the eyesight of those who while running may read, 
And escape if they can with a heart that wont bleed. 
A humble subscriber begs leave to intrude, 
And serve up her wish in a Valentine crude ; 
The “ Elizir of Love” she would wish you to take, 
You, whom “ La Favorita” the public will make, 
Despite all the rows Prima-Donnas create. 
This small indiscretion nor father nor ma, 
In the slightest degree cognoscenti of, are ; 
Bat if for Kate’s party Laborde you will lend her, 
Like the fair Beatrice your V will die tender, 
Of course by the V, I intend Valentine, Sir, 
And such to the end of the season I’m thine, Sir! 
SomMNAMBULA. 

There! If you want wit, sentiment, pathos, and poetry, you have 
them combined ! 

Tue Coronet. Your fair friend’sValentine, and the strong cdor at 
this moment pervading our sanctum, remind me of other fries which 
appear to be in readiness about this time, and to whose discussion I 
move that we proceed. 

Whereupon the Club rose instanter, sine nocte. 
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Varieties. 


[A waif from the German.) 
THE LIFE CLOCK. 


Tnere is a little mystic clock, 
No haman eye hath seen ; 

That beateth on—and beateth on, 
From morning until e’en. 


And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 

It ticks and ticks the live-long night, 
And never runneth down. 


O wondrous is the work of art, 
Which knells the passing hour, 

But art ne'er formed nor mind conceived, 
‘The life-clock’s magie power. 


Nor set in gold, nor decked with gems, 
By pride and wealth possess'd ;, 
But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 


When life's deep stream, ‘mid beds of flowers, 
All still and softly glides ; 
Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 
It warns of passing tides. 
When passion nerves the warrior’s arm, 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 
Though heeded not, the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 


When eyes to eyes are gazing soft, 
And tender words are spoken, 

Then fast and wild it ratties on, 
As if with love 'twere broken. 


Such is the clock that measures 
Of flesh and spirit blended, 

And thus ‘twill run within the breast, 
Till this strange life is ended. 


Aut ror Love.—The circumstance that one 
day out of every year is regularly set apart for 
people to make love toeach other, proves pretty 
conclusively that old Human Nature is not the 
wicked creature it is often represented to be. 
When by a similar arrangement a day is selected 
for mankind and womankind to hate, detest, 
scorn, loathe, and vilipend each other as they 
now on the fourteenth of February annually 
flatter, caress, cajole, and grow sweet upon each 
other, we shall prepare to give it up and decide 
flatly against the goodness of our fellow crea- 
tures. A state of warfare is, however, natural 
to man and woman, and the gentle contest of 
St. Valentine’s is kept up with every sort of 
amorous weapon. ‘The air fairly bristles and 
darkens with the shower of missiles: watches, 
rings, letters, looking glasses, confections, 
writing desks, slippers, smoking caps, and a 
boundless effusion of verses in every stanza and 
almost every language under heaven. Postmen 
swear and grow rich, lovers swear and grow mad, 
poets swear and scribble, and the result of the 
whole is, by a delicate train of circumstances, 
population comes somehow or other to be 
mysteriously increased. We suppose this is the 
final object and origin of the delightful day 
known as St. Valentine’s. Blessings on the old 
Saint and all his progeny !—The People’s Own 
and Flag of the Free. 


THE SKELETON HAND. 


By Joun G. Dunn. 


Rap tap! Rap tap! at the door of the heart; 
ap tap, with a loud demand! 

Oh, who 1s it ee the — of the heart, 
Crying, matter spirit | surely part— 
The one to the conae dust thou nA 

The rest to the spirit land 7 
*Tis [! ‘tis 1, who knocketh without 
With a bony arm and a knuckle stout— 

"Tis [ of the skeleton hand! 


Rap tap! Rap tap! I have startled thee up 
In the midst of a misty dream! 
Rap tap! Rap tap! I have startled thee up 
When thy lips were fresh from the deadly cup, 
And thy curses grew louder at every sup— 
And thy orbs in « frenzy gleamed! 
For ‘tis 1! ‘tis 1, who knocketh without 
With a bony arm and a knuckle stout— 
"Tis | of sickle keen. 


Rap tap! Rap tap! on the bony walls! 
hat ho! Art ready within? 

Rap tap! Rap tap, on the bony walls; 

Rap tap! Rap tap! still louder it falle— 

I'll rent thee no longer these carnal halls— 





Thou hast made them a den of sin! 

Muke ready, make ready ! ‘tis I without 

With a bony arm and a knuckle stout— 
’Tis | of the’skeleton grin! 


Rap tap! Rap tap! but a voice of prayer 
urst forth from the sinful wight! 
Rap tap! Rap tp! but a voice of prayer 
Went faltering upward to spare, oh, spare, 
For another year—a year to prepare 
For the regions of glory and light; 
A year to prepare for him without 
With the skeleton arm and the knuckle stout— 
For him with the breath of blight. 


Rap tap no more—a year is given— 
A year of neglect and crime ; 
Rap tap no more—a year is given 
To strive in the fields where the righteous have striven 
For their spotless robes and a home in heaven. 
But alas! how fleeting is time ; 
*Tis past and again is heard without— 
The skeleton arm and the knuckle stout 
Like a wild and deathly chime. 


Rap tap! Rap tap, on the bony walls! 
Whatho! Art ready within ? 

Rap tap! Rap tap, on the bony walls. 

Rap tap! Rap tap! like thunder it falls— 

U'll rent thee no longer these carnal halls, 
Thou monster of falsehood and sin! 

In a tumult of horror the spirit went out— 

O’er Avernus with him of the knuckle stout— 
With him of the sickle keen. 


Publishers’ Circular. 

{- In accordance with a general notice ad- 
dressed to our readers, the bills now due of the 
Literary World are forwarded to subscribers, 


who will oblige us by a ready compliance with 
the terms of publication. 








To Readers and Correspondents. 

We have received the communication of “ Subscriber” 
with the accempanying papers, in reference to the pam- 
phlet noticed in our columns on “ the Charity Publication 
Societies,” with several Documents from another quarter, 
for which we thank the parties forwarding them, and of 
which we shall make due use should we return to the 
subject. It will be seen by a letter trom the Rev. Mr. 
Hooker, which appears in our present number, that the 
authorship of the Philadelphia pamphlet is now fully 
avowed. Mr. Hooker reiterates his position of the inter- 
ference of Charity with trade. Should “Subscriber” or 
any other writer desire to publish in the Literary World 
any counter argument or statement affecting the question, 
we will cheerfully give them a place—premising that they 
shall be brief, and to the poiut: a one column rule being 
as desirable for a newspaper as a one hour rule to a 
Legislative Assembly. 

Should any of our learned Contributors, as it is not un- 
likely, find themselves fairly challenged by the articles in 
our present number of “ Websterian” and “G, A. C.,” 
and be tempted to enter the lists, we trust they will be 
mindful of the same hint respecting the brevity of their 
communications, The subject of the changes in language 
is a very important one, morally as well as technically, 
and is worthy of a full discussion. 

We shall publish in our next a London Letter from 
Dr. Cooswetu, containing an account, of interest, of 
several literary matters abroad, and the progress of the 
Astor Library. The numerous friends of Dr. Cogswell 
will be pleased to hear that he is every way gratified with 
his cordial reception in England. 

(#” TO THE FRIENDS OF THE LITERARY 
WORLD.—We take this opportunity, at an early period 
of the new year of the Literary World, to call the atten- 
tion of country subscribers to the terms upon which it is 
issued, to remind them that a prompt payment of all ar- 
rearages, with the subscription for the current volume, 
will save the proprietors the expense and inconvenience 
of a resort to the usual protracted methods of collecting 
such petty debts, scattered over so wide a region. To in- 
dividual subscribers of a Journal like the Literary World, 
the remittance of the small sum of three dollars, sooner 
or later, can be of but little consequence, while the aggre- 
gate of such examples of punctuality or neglect, must be 
evidently to us an affair of very considerable consequence. 
As we trust every subscriber to our Journal is a friend to 
the enterprise, who feels a personal interest in its pros- 
perity as an organ of the whole country, and of every 
literary man or interest in it, when occasion arises ; and 


WORLD. 














as we trust our friends are pleased with our increased ex. 
ertions to render the paper, in advance of the public sup- 
port, of interest in many ways—we may confidently com- 
mend the Literary World to a more than ordinary share of 
their sympathies. Our list is composed of persons of pro- 
perty, influence, and literary reputation, any of whom has 
it in his power to extend the circulation of the Journaj 
among his friends, or in his neighborhood. As we fee| 
the Literary World has some claim upon those interested 
in its objects, from the large suns hitherto expended upon 
it, and the contributions of many writers of eminence; 
and as this good will is frequently acknowledged sponta. 
neously from the highest sources, in letters to the editors, 
it may not be ht amiss in us to ask (what is often 
asked by the hers of periodicals) that every sub- 
scriber or friend of the paper should interest himself jp 
procuring for us the names of new subscribers, and that 
particularly at the present time, while every increase of 
support enables us to make the journal still more valuable, 
and lay the foundation of a solid and permanent pros 

perity. We are doing all in our power, assisted by writers 
of acknowledged authority, to render the Literary World 
an original and complete Belles Lettres Journal, which 
will be welcomed by every person of refined and cultivat- 
ed tastes in the country. Our resources, both native and 
foreign, enable us to promise this. The recent additions, 
both in the enlargement by one third, of the Reading 
Matter, and the introduction of new topics, give us some 

thing of fact accomplished on which to speak. [t may 
be seen by a glance, that while the paper has never been 
more active in the peculiar Literary Departments, in ear- 
ly Reviews, and the exclusive publication of proof sheets 
of important publications, learned correspondence, the 
proceedings of societies, &c., much has been added, in 
Original Papers, Essays, SketcHes of Manners, Unique 
Poems, Picturesque Accounts of the Drama, Amuse- 
ments, &c.; the Papers on Architecture, Music, &c. To 
secure these departments in their perfection, a liberal sup- 
port is needed from the public. Will not our friends 
throughout the country bear this in mind, and let the fact 
that they do so be immediately perceptible on our mail 
and subscription books ? . 

To the Publishers and Booksellers, while we make am- 
ple acknowledgment of the substantial aid which they 
have rendered the Literary World, we would commend 
the paper to their continued and increased support. Its 
interests might be greatly extended by them—both in its 
subscription list and advertising columns. The indepen- 
dence of the Journal of all publishing control, its pages 
being open as an organ of communication with the public 
for the whole trade ; the impartiality which has steadily 
marked its articles; warrant this appeal. To the book 
publisher the value of a newspaper like the present is 
obvious—it equalizes the operations of trade, by affurding 
a common medium where the interests of all may be 
simultaneously presented. On this account and on others, 
as we have reason to know, it is valued by the Trade. 
We ask a warm and cordial co-operation, confident that 
we shall then have the opportunity to reciprocate any 
good services which may be renderefl to us now. It 
would seem ungenerous in us, while in the personal 
vein, not to say something of the kind attentions the 
Literary World is continually receiving from the News- 
paper Press. We are not insensible of the good will of 
our fellow laborers; gratefully do we estimate both the 
kind and manner of their compliments, the more valuable 
from being unsolicited, and at times from unexpected 
quarters. We assure our friends that their courtesies are 





Tue Encuisn Lancuvace.—It would be well 
if Americans could realize, both at home and 
abroad, the superior elevation and advantages 
of our country. Some Americans so far forget 
themselves as to disparage their native land 
abroad. But they ought to be aware of the fact, 
that both our country and language will bear 
comparison with any on earth. it is an undoubdt- 
ed fact that we speak the English language 2 
* little better’ than they do in England ; and it's 
also a curious fact that the English, having n° 
standard author on English pronunciation 
(Walker was a Scotchman and Sheridan an 
Irishman), are publishing a very splendid edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary—“*.4 Traveller's 
thoughts in England,” published in the ‘‘Inde- 
pendent,” Jan, 25, 1849. ss 
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A CARD. 


Aw impression having got abroad that we 
have made various important alterations from 
the English copy in our reprint of MAcAULAY’s 
HistoRY oF ENGLAND, we deem it proper to 
state, in justice to the numerous purchasers of | 
the work, that the edition printed by us is in| 
every word a faithful and perfect copy of the | 
original, the text of which has been followed | 
without omission or alteration, In the com-— 

ition of the work, indeed, in our printing-| 
office, we have followed the spelling of an | 
acknowledged standard authority of the lan- | 
guage—that of Wesster, whose Dictionary , 
has received the critical recommendations of | 
many learned men and learned institutions, 
both in this country and in Europe, as well as_ 
the sanction of widely-spread usage, and whose 
system, moreover, is partly followed by Macau-- 





lay himself. These considerations we reasonably | 
thought quite sufficient to justify us in its) 
adoption. Harper & Brorners. | 


— | 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. BAKER AND ScCRIBNER have in press. 
«“ The Border Warfare of New York, or Annals 
of Tryon County,” by Hon. W. W. Campbell ; | 
also, by the same author, ‘* The Life and Writ- | 
ings of De Witt Clinton.” 

Messrs. APPLETON’s edition of Lord Mahon’s 
History of England is now ready. 

Grorce P. Purnam announces ‘“ Nineveh | 
and its Remains,” by A. H. Layard. 

Messrs. Brockett, Futuer & Co., Hartford, 
have ready a new work by the Rev. Robert 
Turnbull, ** Theophany, or the Manifestation of 
God in the Life, Character, and Mission of 
Christ.” 

Mr. J. N. Kryezywsx1 has in preparation a 
new edition of his work, ** The Recovery of 
Poland,” which he proposes to issue bv subscrip- 
tion. The object is one which appeals to public 
sympathy, and as the author is entirety depend- 
ent upon the work for support, we trust that 
he will obtain from the readers many additions 
to his list, which already contains some of the 
best naines in New York. 


a 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM JAN. 27 TO FEB. 17. 


Aurifodina; or, Adventures in the Gold Region. By 
Cantel! A. Bigly. 12mo. pp 103 (Baker & Scribner). 

Barhydt (D. P.)—Industrial Exchanges and Social Reme- 
dies. 12mo. pp. 238 (G. P. Putnana). 

Brocklesby (J.)—Elements of Meteorology ; designed for 
Schools and Academies. 2d ed. 12mo. pp. 240 (Pratt, 
Woodford & Co.) 

Cheever (Rev, G. B.)—Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress, 
and on the Life and Times of Bunyan. 12mo. pp. 514 
(John Wier: 

Drury (Anna H.)—Friends and Fortunes; a Moral Tale. 
12mo. pp. 240 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

es | Washington. 32mo. pp. 78 (John Murphy, 

altimore). 

Fletcher (Rev. Alex.)—Devotional Family Bible. Folio, 
Pts. 71 and 72 (G. Virtue). 

Frost (J., LL.D.) —Book of the eagy # & Military History 
of the United States. 12mo. pp. (Hartford, Belknap 
& Hammersley). 

Guizot (M.)—Demoeracy in France. 12mo. pp. 82 (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 

Hoyt (Rev. R.)—Sketches of Life and Landscape. 12mo. 
pp. 134 (G. P. Putnam). 

Humphrey (J.)— Address before the New England Society 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥., Dec. 1848. Published by the So- 
ciety (C. M. cars 

Jackson (J. W5j—An ntary Treatise on Optics. 8vo. 
pp. 260 (A. 8. Barnes & Co ~ 

Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal in the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1678-9. 12mo. pp 224 (Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, Boston). 

Lever (C.)—Roland Cashel. tlustrated by Phiz. Part 1. 
8vo. pp. 96 (Harper & Brothers). 

Life and Times of the Rev. Philip Henry. 18mo. 288 (R. 

Mice CE aan 
acaulay (‘T. B.)—H of England. Vol. 2, 8vo. 
617 (Harper & brother? 7 . oath 

Mahon (Lord).—History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Paris. Edited by Henry Reed, 
Prof. Eng. Lit. Univ. Pa. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 567, 589 (D. 
Appleton & Sy, 

Mason (L.) and Webb (G, J.) —The Congregational Tune 

Means 16mo. (Tappan, Whittemore & Mason, Boston). 
cSherry (Jas )—History of Maryland from its First Set- 
tement in 1634 to the year 1848. 8vo., pp. 405 (John 

wy tereey. canseisee). 

tineau (H.)—Household Education. 12mo. pp. 212 
(Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia). - 
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Mercantile Library.—28th Annual Report. January, 1849 


8vo. 

Plato.—Phedon, from the original Greek, by Mad. Dacier, 
with Notes and a Life of the Author by Fenelon. 12mo. 
pp. 238 (Wm. Gowans). 

Smith (A. W.)—Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 8vo. 
pp. 307 (Harper & Brothers). 

Taylor (J.)—Natural History of Enthusiasm. 12mo. pp. 
296 (R. Carter & Bros.) 

Turnbull (Rev. R.)—Theophany; or, The Manifestation 
of God in the Life, Character, and Mission of Jesus 
Christ. 8vo. pp. 239 (Hartford: Brockett, Fuller & Co.) 

Valentines, by Ella. 16mo. pp. 27 (‘T’. J. Crowen). 











Advertisements. 


V T RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 

e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of let er press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 

Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentiemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq, of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, iuspital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
Esq. Dr. Juhn Watson, Broadway. 

N. B. The possessors of Audubon's work on the Natural 
Histery of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 Oak st., corner of James. {17 3m. 





TS subscriber invites the attention of the ‘Trade, and 
others forming Libraries, to the following valuable 
and interesting Woiks, which he will sell on the most 
favorable terms: 

MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
MARSH’S POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 
LIFE OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 


8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 
HARP OF RELIGION. 
LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE. 
GURNEY’S HYMNS. 
‘YHOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J.J. 


Gurney. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
f 17 tf 347 Market street, Poi.apxeLputa. 


EMPURIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE. 
jo. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- 

ings, English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and modern masters, in 
store or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. fi7t 


' THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


HE Subscription list for the above Art-Union is now 
open. Those who intend to become members 
should send in their names without delay. Circulars giv- 
ing the plans of the Institution can be had on application. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Honorary Sec’y, 


497 Broadway,“ Art-Union” Building. 


PAINTINGS. 


A few fine Paintings by some of the best American 
Artists, are for sale at the Repository of Fine Arts, Art- 
Union Building, 497 Broadway. 











ITTELL'S LIVING AGE—No. 249.—12} cents. 1. 
The White Nile, Blackwood's Magazine. 2. Charac- 
ter of Halifax, 7. B. Macaulay. 3. Socialist Women, 
Galignani's Messenger. 4. Law of Divorce—The Butler 
Case, Chronicle. 5. Death of Charles Baller, Examiner 
and Spe a . 6. .~ ir of a Britan- 
nia. . Terry’s nes and ts, Spectator. 8. 
Nineveh and its Remains. | 2 Koon gy 9. Diseases of Ad- 
vanced Life, Spectator. 10. Standard Lyrical Drama, Do. 
11. The Bible Psalms set to Tanes and Chants, De. 12. 
London ‘Times on American Slavery, Times 13. Apo- 
plexy of Gold—California in England, Ezaminer and 
Times. 14. Italy and Germany, Examiner. 15. The late 
David Hale, Journal of Commerce and Mirror. 16. Story 
of a Family, Chapter 13. 

Published once a week at Six Dollars a year, by 








~ LUTHER'S WORKS. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
Vo. 2 Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


Has the pleasure to advise Theological Students and the 
Public, that the valuable Edition of 


Luther’s Works in German, by O. von Gerlach, 
is now complete, in 24 vols. under the title, 


Luther’s Werke, 


Vollstdndige Auswahl seiner Haups- 
schriflen Herausgegeben von 
OTTO VON GERLACH, D.D. 


24 vols. paper cover, $7; in 12 vols. half binding, $10 75. 


SOLD SEPARATELY: 
Vol. 1—10. Reformatorische Schriften,10 vols. bound in 5, 


$5 50. 

Vol. 11—16. Predigten, Ein vollstindiger Jahrgang, 6 vols. 
bound in 3, $3 25. 

Vol. 17—22. Erkliirungen der Heiligen Schrift, 6 vols. 
bound in 3, $3 25. 

Vol. 23—24. Katechetische Schriften, Lieder, Tiechreden 

und Briefe, 2 vols. bound in 1, $1 124. 

&P This Edition is held in great esteem in Germany 
for its good selection, correctness, and cheapness, and de- 
serves a place in the Libraries of all Students of The- 


ology. 





DE WETTE EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM 
Neuen Testament. 3d vol. Ist and 2d Part, containing : 
die Briefe des Petrus, Judas, and Jacobus, und Offenba- 
rung Johannis. The complete work, 5 vols. half calf, 
costs $10 75. 

Always on hand: 
Rosenmuller scholia in Vetus Test. 
Maurer Commentarius in V. T. 
Olschausen Commentar in N. T. 
Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 

And a selection of Standard German Works in Theology 

and Philosophy. f3tf 


The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto. 
In neat, plain binding, 4 ‘ 4 . from $3 to$ 5 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, ‘ “ €6to 12 
« - with splendid Plates, * Wt 15 
“ Beveled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 
I5to 5 


mationsz,. . . le nate meat” 
THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 

In neat, plain binding. . from $3 to $ 5 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . ja * 6to 12 
“ “ with splendid Steel Engrav- 

ings, . 4 ° 
“« clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 
tions, . ° ° 15 to 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 25 to 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, . . from 175 to? 50 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 250 to 5 00 





Oto 15 


SR 


% with splendid Steel Ea 
gravings, é - 350to08 00 
“ clasps, &c. with Plates and Illu- 

minations, . ‘ d . 1000 to 12 00 

In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 

THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 

In neat plain binding . ° e ° 50 cents 
* Imitation, gilt edge , ‘ . $1 00 


“ Turkey, superextra. ° . 1 
“ « = with clasps . 2 50 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 350 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 
type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain pre ° ° ° 50 cents to | 00 
“ tucks, or pocket style se es * oie 
“ roan, imitation, gilt edge P - 30 §~ 018 
“ Turkey, superextra . ° - 153 “* w2 00 
“ “ “ gilt clasps . 250 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with a a > ornaments 300 “ to7 00 

J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 





E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





miltf Philadelphia. 
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New Educational Works. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


SHAW’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


OUTLINES OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By THOMAS B. SHAW, B.A. 


In one large and handsome volum, royal 12mo. of over 
400 large poges. 
CONTENTS. 

Cap. I. The English Language—Il. Chancer and his 
Times—lIL Sidney and Spenser—LV. Bacon—V. Origin 
of the English Drama—VI. Mariow and Shakspeare 
—VIL. The Shakespearian Dramatists—VUI1. ‘The Great 
Divines—IX. John Milton—X. Butler and Drydea— 
XI. Clarendon, Bunyan, and Locke—XIL. The Wits of 
Queen Anne's Reign—XIIL. Swift and the Exsayists— 
XIV. The Great Novelisis—XV. ‘he Great Historians— 
XVI. The Transition Schoo]—X VII. Scott and Southey 
—XVIIIL. Moore, Byron, and Shelley—X1X. The Modern 
Novelists—XX. The Stage, Oratory, Politics, Theology, 
Metaphysics, and Journalisim—XXI1. Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and his new Poeiry. 

“ This book fills a vacancy which has long been felt in 
the higher classes of our more advanced academies. 

While there exist various works containing a series of 







































extracts from the most eminent English authors, there has 
been none like the present, embodying a history of the 
Literature of England, with biographical and critical 
sketches of the writers. Mr. Shaw displays a complete 
and accurate knowledge of the subject, considernble powers 
of imagination and reflection, a thorough appreciation of 
the various beauties of his authors, and a vivid and 
picturesque style, which makes the book an exceedingly 
pleasantone. Itis an exceedingly Mteresting volume for 
the general reader, as well as one calculated to foster in 
the student a love for literature, and to communicate a 
large amount of important information not elsewhere to be 
met in the compass of a single work, 


Bowman's Chemistry (Now Ready). 
INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 





Including Analysis. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN, | 


~ Demonstrator of Chemistry, King’s College. 


In one handsome volume, royal |2mo., of over 300 pages. | 
With nearly 100 Engravings on wood. 





Somerville’s Physical Geography. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By MARY SOMERVILLE. 


Author of “ Connexion of Physical Sciences,” &c, 
neat royal I2mu. vol. extra cloth. 


Contents.—Gevlogv—Forn of the Great Continent— | 
Hightands of the Great Continent— Mountain Systems of | 
the Great Continent—Africa—American Continent— 
Low Lands of South America—Central America—North 
America—Greenland—Australia—The Ocean—Springs 
—European Rivers—African Rivers—Asiatic Rivers— 
River Systems of North America—Rivers of South 
America—Lakes—The Atmosphere—Vegetation—Ve- 
getation of the Great Continent—Flora of Tropical Asia 
—African Fiora—Australian Flora—American Vegeta- 
tion—Distribution of Lnseets—Distribution of Fishes— 
Distribution of Reptiles—Distribution of Birds—Distri- 
bution of Mammalia—Distribution, Conditions, and | 
Future Prospects of the Human Race. 


“ While reading this work we could not help thinking | 
how interesting, as we'l 1s useful, geography, as a branch | 
ofeducation, might be made in our schools. In many of | 
them, however, this is not accomplished. It is to be | 
hoped that this defect will be remedied; and that in all | 
our educational institutions, geography will soon be { 
taught in the proper way. Mrs. Somerville’s work may, | 
in this respect, be ~ointed to as a model.”"—Tuit's Edinb. 
Mag. September, 1848. 
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In one | 





























Bird’s Natural Philosophy. | 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI-| 
LOSOPHY. 


Being an Experimental Introduction to the Physical 
Sciences. Illustrated with nearly four hundred wood- 


ts. 
“By GOLDING BIRD, M.D., 
Assistant Physician of Guy's Hospital. 
From the Third London Edition. 


I e neat duodecimo vol., containing about 400 "1 
ae and 372 woodeuts. © if tf. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BY COOLEY & KEESF, 
AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
191 Broapway. 


ON THURSDAY, 29th March, at 12 o'clock, at the 
Auction Rooms, 


VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLATES. 
On Six Months’ Credit, for Approved and En- 
dorsed Notes, Comprising, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ruman Empire. One 
vol royal 8vo. 1303 pp. 

The Historical Works of William Robertson, in one vol. 
royn! &vo. 1225 pp. 

The Works of the Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., in 10 


vols. 8vo. About 600 pxges to a volume. 

Henry's Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. About 1500 pp. 
royal &vo 

Corinne, by Mad de Stael. 12mo. 

Pieciola 12mo, 252 pp. 


Fessenden’s American Gardener. 
Buck’s Religious Anecdotes. 
Manhood, by Druseller. 
Wilson's American Ornithology. 8vo. Steel plates. 
Bradford's Wonders of the Heavens. 410. do, do. 
Hints on Etiquette [2mo. 
Maxims of Agogos. 12mo, plates. 
Southey'’s Life of Cowper. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Prostitution in Paris. 1!8mo. 
Abbot's First Lessons in Grammar. 
Musical Spelting Book. 

do. do. Reader. 
Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music. 
Musical Wreath. 
Grandmamma Easy's Pictorial Toy Books, 12 kinds. 
‘The Pairy Ring, 12 Engravings. 
The Gem for 1848. Steel Engraviugs. 
The Javenile Keep:ake for 1849. do. do. 
Lives of the Presidents of the U.S. 1 vol. 8vo. do. do. 
Complete Works of H. Kirk White. 8vo.1 do. do, 
Young Man’s Book of Knowledge. 
Lacon or Many Things in Few Words. 


Poems of Ossian, 12mo. Steel Engravings. 
do. do. Cowper. do. do. do, 
do. do. Croly. do. do. do. 
do. do. Milton. do. do. do. 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 12mo. 


Campbell's Poems. 32mo. 
Burns's do co. 

Book of Common Prayer. 24mo. 
Brown's Concordance. 24mo, 
Polyglott Testament. 24mo. 
Beauties of Flora. Plates, 8vo. 


Milton’s Poetical Works. !8mo. 
Course of Time. 32mo. 
Punch’s Comic Songs. 32mo. 


Forecastie Yarns. 3%mo. 

Life of Robert Boyle. 32mo. 

Robinson Crusoe. Plates. 16mo. 

Holiday Tales. 16mo. 

Quotations from the British Poets. 18mo. 

Lives of Reformers 18mo. 

Life of Napol B parte. By Sir Walter Scott. 
With a View of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1172 pp 

Marco Paulo's Travels. 5 vols. 18mo. 

Moral Library for the Young. 5 vols. 18mo. 

Book of the Seasons. 12mo. 

Boy and Birds. 24:0. paper. 

Social Sports and Amusements. 123mo. 
Also, a great variety of Steel and Copper Plates, Wood- 

cuts, &c. fi7e 








Just Published. 
WATTS ON THE MIND. 


A COMPLETE EDITION. 
TWO PARTs IN ONE, 
Bound in Muslin. ‘T'rade price 45 cts. 


The Improvement of the Mind. 
By ISAAC WATTS, D.D. 


“Whoever has the care of instracting others, may be 
charged with deficiency in his duty, if this book is not re- 
commended."—Dr. Johnson. 

The general reputation of this work makes it only ne- 
cessary to announce its appearance by the Publishers. 


A NEW WORK ON OPTICS. 
By Prof. J. W. JACKSON, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Union College. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
jo7 ie 51 John Street, New Yor, 


PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL; 


To which are added the opinions of other ancient and 
intermediate Philosophers on that subject. Also, a Cata- 








logue of Books on the Iinmortality of the Soul. Just pub- 
WM. GOWANS, 178 Falton st. 


lished. Price $1 25. 
£10 3t 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Peter Schlemihl in America, 
Complete in One Volume, 12mo. 


“The object of this work is to ‘catch the manners 
living as they rise’ in connexion with the antagonisins of 
the present Bot novelties which disturb the peace’—ns 
Swedenborgianiem, Transcendentalism, Fourierisi, and 
other isms. The author has made these pages the vehicle 
of valuable information on all the topics of whien he has 
treated.”” 

“ Peter, as our readers may recollect, sold his shadow to 
a Gentleman in Black, and upon this fable the American 
adventures are founded. The author, whoever he may 
be, has read much, and been at least ‘a looker on in 
ee: if not @ participator of the follies of fashionable 
ife. 

* The theological and political criticism is inwoven 
with a tale of fashionable life, and the reader becoies 
not a little interested in the heroine, Mrs. Smith, who cer. 
tainly must have been a remarkable woman. It is neatly 
published. and will be extensively read.”’— Bulletin. 

“ We shall be greatly mistaken if this book does not 
kick up a whole cloud of dust."— The City Item. 

“The work is choracterized by much learning and 
sincere feeling.’~—N. Y. Mirror. 

“ One of the most entertaining works we have read for 
many a day, as well as one of the best written. Who the 
uuthor is we know not; but we do know that the book 
will meet with a rapid sale wherever an inkling of its 
character leiks out. For watering places or anywhere, 
during the hot weather, it is worth its weight in—gold we 
almost s‘id. [tis full of everything of the best, and you 
can scarcely open it at random without striking upon some 
sketch or dialogue to enchain the attention.’’-—Germon 
town Telegraph. 

“ His stock ot knowledge is large; and #8 his conscience 
is rectified by Christian principle, and his he rt beats in 
unison with the right and the true, he uses his treasures 
of information only for good purposes. 

“ The book belongs to that class of novels which make 
an interesting story the medium for the communication of 
important truth. in many respects it is a peculiar work, 
differing from all others in both design and execution, and 
leaving the impression that it is the product of a mind of 
no ordinary power. * * ° * 

“Those who love to think and feel, us the result of 
truthful thonght, will read the book with interest and 

1." —Refigetor & Watchman. 

“ A rare book. Who in the world wrote it? Here are 
nearly five hundred p»ges with gems on every one of 
them. The satire is equal to that of Don Quixote or 
Asmodeus. The hits at society in this country are 
admirable and well pointed. The humbugs of the day 
are skilfully shown up, and the morals of the book are 
unexceptionable. The author cannot long escape detec- 
tion, in spite of his shadowy concealment, and it a new 
practitioner he will jamp to the head of his profession at 
once.” — Godry's Lady's Book. 

“ We are prepared to say, that Peter Schlemih! is an 
exceedingly clear and well written work—that the author 
has displayed a considerable amount of book lore in iis 
composition—that the story is interesting and instructive— 
that we have been entertained and edified by its perusal, 
and that it possesses merits of more than urdinary cha- 
racter. We cordially recommend it to the reading com- 
munity, since we are sure that they will be benefited as 
well as entertained by the revelations contained in the 

ges of Peter.”"— The Vational Era. 

“A strangely conceived and ably executed work.”— 
NV. O. Com. Times. 

“The work forms a consecutive tale, all along which 
runs « vein of severe satire, and which at every step is 
illustrated by a vast deal of valuable information, and the 
inculeation of sound principles of morality and religion. 
It is a work which is adapted to do good, suited to ail in- 
telligent general reeders. and a pleasant companion for the 
scholar’s leisure hours."—N. Y. Recorder. 

“This is a very remarkable production, and unless we 
are greatly deceived, it is from a new hand at the literary 
forge. e have read every page of this thick volume, 
and have been strongly reminded of Southey’s great book, 
The Doctor, The suthor of this work must be a min of 
close observation, much research, and if we are accurate 
in our estimate, he isa layman. * * This same 
book will make a sensation in many quarters, and will un- 
questionably create a same and reputation for its author, 
who forthwith takes his place among the best and keen- 
est writers of our coantry. * * * * We commend it 
to the gravest and gayest of our readers, and assure them 
that our own copy will not go off our table until another 
winter has passed nway."—N. Y. Alliance and Visitor. 

“The volume cannot fail to be read extensively and do 
good. The popular ‘isms’ of the day, their folly and in- 
jurious tendency, are descanted upon with mingled 
gravity and humor, and considerable talent and truthful 
feeling are shown in the discussion. Whether the book 
have an immediate run or not, the sonndness of its views. 
delivered with some quaintness of style, will insure !! per 
manent popularity."—W. Y. Com. Adv. 

“* Light, sportive, graceful raitlery, expressed with terse 
and delicate ease. * * * 

~Itis a novel of fun, with grave notes by way of bal- 
last."—Christian Examiner. 


CAREY & HART. 


f17 tf Philadelphia. 
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NEW AND ELE 


Per “Niagara” 








Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. Vol. 3, 8vo. cloth, 
gl2 37. 


Dod’s Peerage, for 1849. 

Johnson on the Use of Lime. 

Wilkinson’s Dalmatia, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Trollope’s Analecta Theologica. 2 vols. 

Letters to David Hume. 

Moore’s Melodies. New edition. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

Gosse’s Ornithology, colored. 

Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. Part 2, 12mo. 

Raphael ; or, Pages from the Book of Life at Twenty. 


By LaMAaRTINE. 4 ® 
Miller’s Chloroform. 


Swindell_—Rudimentary Treatise on Well Digging, 
Boring, and Pump Work. 12mo. 16 plates. 

Snow Harris on Electricity. | 

Worsley’s Province of the Intellect in Religion; de-| 
duced from our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. 8vo. cloth. 

Macaulay’s England. Vols. 1 and 2, new edition. 

Guizot’s Democracy in France. 

Reid’s Infantile Sore Throat. 

Rohnér’s Musical Composition. 4to. cloth. 

The Words of the Preacher, Son of David, King of 


Jerusalem, Each page elegantly Illuminated. In one 4to. volume, very richly and 
curiously bound in carved work, $12. ~ ’ 


Harry-Horn Book, colored. 


Sand and Canvas; a Narrative of Adventures in| 
Egypt, &c. By Bevan. 8vo. cloth, $3 25. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


and 


PDP Lowen 


Twenty Plates, 4to. boards, $20. 








GANT BOOKS. 


“United States.” 


Milman’s beautiful Edition of Horace ; profusely Illus- 


trated, with Borders to each Page, printed in Colors. 


Layard’s Great Work; or, Nineveh and its Remains. 
Illustrated by the Etching Club. 


ongs and Madrigals, in one Volume, Colored Plates. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $11. 


Milton’s L’ Allegro. 


Square 16mo. cloth, $3 50 


Thackeray’s Doctor Birch and his Pupils. 4to. Plain 


and Colored. 


The Great Stowe Catalogue; Priced and Annotated. 
In one large 4to. vol. half bound. 


Sacred Album ; including some choice Music, IIlustra- 
tions of the Lord's Prayer, &c. 4to. fancy boards, $4. 


Braithwaite’s Retrospect. Vol. 18. 

The Holy Gospels. Illustrated by Heath. 4to. 

Tredgold on Steam Engine. Part 5. 

Bennett.—Cancerous and Cancroid Growths. 

Browning’s Poems. 2 vols. 

Chambers’s Electricity. 

Near Home. 

Richardson on the Honey Bee. 

Maskell on Absolution. 8vo. 

Portlock on Geology. 

Grote.—History of Greece. Vols. 5 and 6. 

Rich.—Companion to Latin Dictionary. 

Squib; or, Searchfoot. 

Art-Journal for February and January. 
Imported and for sale by J. WILEY, 161 Broapway. 





REV. DR. 


CHEEVER’S WORKS. 


LOX DOO SPD PSM" 


JOHN WILEY, 


161 Broadway. 


Publishes this week 


1. 
LECTURES ON THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


And the Life and Times of JOHN BUNYAN. 
By REV. GEO. B. CHEEVER, D D. 
Seventh Edition. Inone volume I2mo. cloth, $1. 

*,* This popular work is now presented to the public in the present convenient and 
cheap form, in order to increase its already extended sale—this being,in truth. the eighth 
edition. It has also had a very large sale in Great Britain, having been issued by two or 
three publishing houses in Scotland and England, and has alsu been adopted by the Lon- 
don Tract Society among their publications. 

“ We know of nothing in American Literature more likely to be interesting and useful 
than these Lectures. ‘The beauty and force of their imagery, the poetic brilliancy of 
their descriptions, the correctness of their sentiments, and the excellent spirit which 
pervades them, must make their perusal a feast to all of the religious comiunity.” 


Il. 
WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM IN THE ALPS, 
In the Shadow of Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau. 





By REV GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D D. 
2 parts in one vol. i2mo. cloth, $1. Second Edition. Uniform with the above. 





“ A peculiar charn; is lent to these impassioned descriptions of some of nature's most 
noble handiwork, by the constant religious feeling blending with a Poet's devotion to 
nature.”” 


, Ill. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH, 
IN NEW ENGLAND, IN 1620. 


REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL VOLUME. 
With Historical and Local Illustrations of Providences, Principies, and Persons. 
By KEV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
Second Edition. 1n one vol. 12mo. cloth, $1, uniform with the above, 
or richly gilt, $1 50. 

* This is a very interesting volume.” 

“Ts fall of striking passages which we shonld love to copy, and the Chapters on the 
first New England Meeting House, and the first deaths und burials, are written in a 
strain of surpassing eloquence and beauty.” 


Published and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 
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~ BROCKETT, FULLER & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, Notes of Travel in California ; 


Comprising the prominent Geographical, Agricultural, 
Geological, and Mineralogical Features of the 
country. Also, the Route from Fort Leaven- 
worth, in Missouri, to San Diego, in Cali- 
fornia: Including parts of the Gila 

River. f17 It 


HARTFORD, Cr. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


THEOPHANY; 


THE BEST WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 


MINER’S AMERICAN RAILROAD 
JOURNAL. 


iP? Wanted a Complete Set of the above work. 


A” person having a set of the American Raliroad 
Journal for sule cheap. will please address CAREY 
& HART, PUILADELPHIA, stating whether it is in 
Nos, or bound, and the lowest price for cash. 





Or, The Manifestation of God in the Life, 
Character, and Mission of Christ. 


By Rev. ROBERT TURNBULL. 
Author of “The Genius of Scottand,” “ Pulpit Orators 
of France and Switzerland.” 
12mo. Price, 75 cents. 
B., F.& Co, have recently published, 
The third Edition of * A LIFE IN EARNEST.” Com- 
mended to Young Men in a Course of Lectures. By 
Rev C. Billings Smith. 


Orders from he Trade respectfully solicited 17 3t 





From the Official Reports of Lieut. Col. Emory, Lieut. 
J. W. Abert, Lieut, Col. P. St. George Cook, and Cap- 
tain A. R. Johnston. 

Iilustrated with Three large Maps and over One Hundred 
Steel Plates, Lithographs, and Wood Engravings. 
One volume, 8vo.. 614 pages 
Price $2 50. 

or person, travelling by Land or by Sea, should pro- 
cure this work, which contains much information not here- 
tofore published. It is fully illustrated with Maps and em- 
bellishments of great accuracy and beauty. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
f17 2 164 Chestnut street, PotLaDELPHIA. 





CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
e hasestablished himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepuichral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arra ntand construction, prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a persona! superintend- 
ence are not to be had. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE COLON EL’S CLUB. 


Rumors having been industriously spread about the city for a considerable time, of the existen¢e of a Mysterions Association, attended with 
various surmises, suspicions, and slanders, on the part of the Public Press, and of sundry distinguished Public Characters, 


We take great pleasure in announcing that a 


FORTUNATE CONCURRENCE OF:EVENTS 


has placed it in our-power to clear up the aspersed reputation of 


THIS RENOWNED BODY, 


And to place its doings before the world in a 


SATISFACTORY AND AUTHENTIC SHAPE. 


The Colonel’s Club having been charged with intermeddling in the Politics of the Country; in disputed questions concerning the Fine Arts: in 
: the accredited position of various Notabilities; and, in short, with : 


Every possible Topic agitating the Community, 


ALL PERSONS 


wishing to ascertain the truth of these alarming reports, will be enabled to do so by inspecting 


THE LITERARY WORLD OF SATURDAY, 





A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUB- 
LICATION, ENTITLED 


GERMANY; 
Being a Series of Views Drawn from Nature, 
and Engraved on Steel, 

BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS; 


With a Historic-Topographical 
3 Description. 


HE lively interest which the late political events in 

Germany have awakened in the citizens of the 
United States, has induced the publication of this work, 
which is not only calculated to lay before the American 
pablic correct views und descriptions of those German 
Cities which have distinguished themselves during the late 
struggle against tyranny and oppression ; but also to pre- 
sent an easy and agreeable means of becoming more 
familiar with a country, the importance of whose com- 
mercial, social, and political relations to the United States 
is rapidly increasing 

The whole work will be in four volumes, in royal 8vo. 
corresponding with the four great Rivers of Germany, com- 
mencing with the Rhine ; and be published in semi-month- 
ly numbers, each containing three engravings and eight 
pages of reading matter, at the very low price of 25 cents 
pernumber. An elegant title page engraved on steel, and 
a complete index will be given with the last number of 
every volume, and each will be complete in itself. 

Every arrangement has been made to issue the work 
without interruption, more than one half of the views be- 
ing already engraved. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 
General Agent, 
“ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 


*,* The Trade supplied at a liberal discount. 


> Orders may be addressed as above, or to 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 
pa No. 46 Ann street. 


ISAAC TAYLOR. ear 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 
New and Elegant Edition, 12mo. 

“Impatient of confining himself to the study of mind in 
its isolated state, not content, simply with ing within, 
and marking the of the individual self, he has cast 
his eye on the broad surface of humanity, and attem 
to gather results from the action of mind, as seen working 
on the vast theatre of the world. Mr. Taylor's genius is 
of the telescopic rather than the microscopic cast. Inthe 
sweep of his thought he may overlook some of the 
nee | ints which lie in the pad ee assuredly the 
range is vision is far beyond nen ordinary stamp, 
and his power of generalizing often of the most striking 
character.”"— Morell in his History of Modern Philosophy. 

JACOBUS ON MATTHEW, 3d Edition, Price 75 cts. 

MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS, by Miss Sinclair, 


Price 75 cts. 
CECIL’S ORIGINAL THOUGHTS ON SCRIPTURE, 
Price 


$!. 
ANDERSON'’'S FAMILY BOOK, Price 75 cts. 
KRUMMACHER'S LAST DAYS OF ELISHA, 75 cts. 
PALEY’S HORA PAULINA, Price 75 cts. 
CHRIST IS ALL, Second Edition, Price $1 50. 
Just Published by 
ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 


if. 285 Broadway. 


In which will appear the first instalment of the 


FEBRUARY _ 3d. 


AUTHENTICATED MINUTES OF THE COLONEL’S CLUB. 





Print Portfolios. 


A variety of sizes and styles of these useful articles for 
preserving Engravings, made in the best manner, are 


constantly for sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


Also, on hand, 


Portfolio Stands, 


In various styles, and of different kinds of wood, suitable 
for either the Studio or Drawing- Room. p7¢ 


Morfit’s Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipu- 
lations, 423 illustrations. Now Ready. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC 
MANIPULATIONS. 


A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico-Mechanical 
operations of the Laboratory, 7 
CAMPBELL MORFPIT, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist. 
Extract of a Letter from J. C. Booth, Prof. of Analytical 
and Practical Chemistry. 

“T rd it as a very valuable addition to a Chemical 
Library, whether to that of an experim ‘ntal or manufac- 
turing Chemist. Although I have been a witness of the 
author’s untiring industry in preparing this work, yet, upon 
examining it in its present state, I am surprised to find it so 
complete in «ll its parts. 1 know that there is a 7 1 
amount of original matter contained in it, the result of the 
author's observation and experience; and which has 
been derived from other sources has been y and 
laboriously culled from a very extensive Chemical Library. 
I therefore think that every one connected w.th Chemistry, 
in any of its numerous departments, should have a copy of 
this work in his library.” 








Also, New Editions of 
THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 


With Biographical and Critical Notices of each, and copi- 
ous selections from their writings, by 
GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
With a Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and a view of 
the Residence of Mrs. Hemans. A new edition in one 
volume demy octavo. 


THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, 
To match “ Bethune’s British Female Poets,” with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of each, and copious selec- 
tions from their writings, by 
MISS CAROLINE MAY. 
Pte — of Mrs. Osgood, and a beautiful vignette 


BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND 
FAITH, 


And other Fugitive Poems, in one volume. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


EDITED BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
—— prey wh 12 b - tm thy —" by 
Sartain, na . P. r, ¥ 
? rom INDSAY & BLAK 


ISTON, Publishers, 
C3f. Philadelphia. 








INTERNATIONAL ART-UNIOY, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 


Painted by our inimitable Artist, 
W.8.M T, Esa 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH CUPY.—Piain . «ws 83:00 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before letters 
(only 100 printed) 23 ee eee 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, . é : . 
Il. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
IN THE phigh a yy “4 ec 
Drawn by Aug. ner. Lith. of Paris. 
The eens Work will consist an’ Panos to be 
published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NU ee . » 920 


5 00 
Il. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawn on stone by Ciceri. 
EACH CUPY, colored in Paris, ocr rnee | 
DEPARTURE FOR THE GOLD 
REGIONS. 


A Comic print, a Pree «  - Sew. 
d23 GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
LECTURES. 


“ The Actual and Ideal in Life illustrated in a series of 
Lectures on Topics selected from Don Quizotte.” 
By Rev. Henry Gitzs. 
R. GILES will deliver six Lectures before the Asso- 
ciation at Clintun Hall, on evenings of Monday, com- 
mencing 15th January, and concluding 19th February. 


PROGRAMME. 
Lecture I. Jan. 15. .““ Cervantes.” 
* & ¢ 22. .“ The Scope and Spirit of Don Quix- 


Otte. 
Ill * 29..“The Censorship of the Library—Li- 
Fame. 


IV. Feb. 5. .“ Dulcines. Womanhood.” 
Vv. “ 12. .“Sancho in the satirical aspect of the 


; character—the worldli 
VI. “ 19..Don Quixote in the ideal view the 
Enthusiast.” 


Tickets, admitting a lady and gentleman to the Course, 
| ay ns at the Library, and at the bookstores of Joho 
ley, Bartlett & Welford, and Henry Kernot. Members 
Tickets (as usual, at half-price) will be furnished by th¢ 
Librarian. 
The Lectures will commence at 74 o’clock. 
j205t THOS. J. BAYAUD, Chairman of Lec. Com 


“ 
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200 Broadway, New York, February 12th. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


4 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM 
THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF PARIS. 

By LORD MAHON. 

Reprinted entire from the last English Edition. 
EDITED, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 

By HENRY REED, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Two handsome 8vo. volumes. Price $5. 


NOTICES OF LORD MAHON’S HISTORY. 
«Lord Mahon has undoubtedly some of the most valuable qualities of a historian—great diligence in examining 
authorities, great judgment in weighing testimony, and greut impartiality in estimating characters.”—Mr. Macaulay's 
inion. 


“ [It was with no small satiafaction that we saw a history of this period announced from the pen of Lord Mahon, 
nor have we been disappointed in onr expectations. His nurrative is minute and circumstantial, without being tedi- 
ous. His History of the Rebellion in particular is clear, distinct. and entertaining. In his judgment of persons he is 
on the whole fair, candid, and discriminating "— Edinburgh Revi: 

“T[may recom to others, what | have just had so much pleasure in reading myself—the History lately pub- 
lished by Lord Mahon. All that need now be known of the era from the Peace of Utrecht to that of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, will be there found.” — Prof. Smyth, University of Cambridge. 


II. 
‘ 
FRIENDS AND FORTUNE: 
A MORAL TALE. 
By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 
REPRINTED ENTIRE FROM THE ENGLISH EDITION. 
One neatly printed Volume, 12mo. Price 50 cents, paper cover; cloth, 75 cents. 


A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE; 


ILI.USTRATIVE OF THE 
Scientific Principles upon which ils operation depends, and the Practical Details 
of its Structure, in its Application to 


Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. 


WITH VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS OF IMPROVEMENT. 
By JOHN BOURNE, Civil Engineer, 
Editor of a Treatise on the Steam Engine, by the * Artisan Club.” 
REPRINTED ENTIRE FROM THE LAST ENGLISH EDITION. 
1 vol. 160. price 75 cts. bound in sheep or cloth. 

“Tt appears to me that a work upon the steam engine, which in a moderate compass should give an outline of the 
whole subject in its preetical aspect, would still be of much utility. There are, no doybt, many compendiums al- 
ready existing which profess to accomplirh this cbject. but | bave not met with any which were calculated to satisfy 
even the most moderate expectations. Most of them have been compiled fron Tredgold'’s Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, and abound with ecientific errors, whilst indicating the absence of any practical acquaintance with the sul ject; 
so that they possess but slender claims upon the attention of the Engineer, or indeed of any one desirous of obteining 
accurate information on the subject of which they treat. * * * | believe that the present work will. at least, be 
found to conform to the standard of utility. It embodies, L believe, the best information now existing upon the sub- 
ject of which it treats—not taken from books, nor deduced from mere theoretical considerations, but derived from my 
own practice, or from the personal conununications of the most experienced engineers of the present time.”-— Extract 
from Author's Preface. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT. 
Late Prime Minister of France. author of “ The His of Civilization,” &c., &c. 
One volume. J2mo, paper cover, 25 cts. 
HEADS OF CONTENTS.—Chapter I. What is the Source of the Prevalent Evil? 11. What is the Duty of Govern- 
ment with respect to Democracy? = Ifl. Of the Democratic Republic. IV. Of the focial Republic. V. What 
i. are the Real and Exsential Elements of Suciety in France ? VI. Political Conditions of Social Peace in France. 
Vil. Moral Conditions of Social Peace in France. VII{ Conclusion. 

“Itis a strong, clear, earnest, and philosophical exposition of what the distinguished writer regards as the domi- 
nant and radical evil of political suciety in France, the craving to be not only Republican, but democratic, and that in 
every department of life and action, as well as in government. This he regsrdsas an absurd = spiration, impossible to 
be realized, and certsin, therefore, to involve those who sacrifice to it everything else in endless and destructive con- 


fusion. Nobody can read the Essay without obtaining thereby a better knowledge of French politics and a clearer 
insight iuto the recent events in France, than he befure possessed.""— Courier and Enquirer. 


D. A. Co. pepliak by the same Author. 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
4 vols. 12mo. cloth 


’ $3 50. . 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1640. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
Adler’s Complete German and English Lexicon. 


A DICTIONARY 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


Indicating the Accentuation of every German word, containing several hundred German Synonymes, together with a 
ci tion and Alphabetical List of the Irreguiar Verbs, and « Dictionary of German Abbreviations. 
Compiled from the works of Hilpert, Fliigel, Griel, Hasse, and others. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
I. GERMAN AND ENGLISH. II. Seay AND GERMAN. 
ADLER. 
Professor of the Germ Language and Literat in the Uni ity of the City of New York. 
One volume large astete-of nearly 1400 pages; ctewtig bound in half tee 4 or ehees, price $5. 











NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 
Per Last Steamers. 


KEMBLE (J. M..\—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND. A 
flistory of the English Commonwealth till the period 
of the Norman Conquest. 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 

WILLIAMEON (SIR J. G.)—DALMATIA AND MON- 
tenegro, with a Journey to Mostur in Herzegovina. 2 
vols 8vo, Plates, $12. 

MERRIFIELD (MRS.)—ORIGINAI, TREATISES ON 
the Arts of Painting in Wil, Miniature, Mosaic, and on 
Glass, &c., &c. 2 vols. &vo. $10. 

DENNIS (GEU.)—THE CITIES AND COUNTRIES OF 
Etruria, [liustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. $11 50 

HIERURGIA ANGLICANA, OR, DOCUMENTS AND 
Extracts Hlustrative of the Ritual of the Church of 
England after the Reformation. 1 vol. 8vo. plates, $350. 

SHAW (THOMAS B.)—OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
Literature. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 25 

HUNDERTPFUNL (LIBERTAT)—THE ART OF 
Painting Restored to its simplest and surest principles. 
Illustrated with colored plates. 1 vol. l2mo. 82 50. 

MACAULAY (T. Bj—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vol. 1 and 2 $9. 

DICKENS (CULAS.)—THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE 
— Bargain, a Christmas Story. 1 vol. 8vo. gilt, 
$1 Sv. 

MUBERLY (C. E.)}—-LECTURES ON LOGIC. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 25. 

ARGYLE (DUKE OF,)—ESSAY ON THE ECCLE- 
siastical History of Scotland — 1 vol 8vo. $2 75. 

HOLDEN (H. A.)—ARISTOPHANIS COMEDIAE 
Undecim. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 75. 

BURNETT (C. W.)\—INSANITY TESTED BY SCI- 
ence. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 

HARE (J. C)—THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN 
Times of Trial: a Charge to the Clergy. 1 vol. 8vo. 


$1 37. 

FERGUSON (JAMES).—A HISTORICAL INQUIRY 
into the true Principles of Beauty in Art; more espe- 
cially with reference to Architecture. Numerous plates, 
large 8vo. $9. 

EASTLAKE (CHARLES L.)—CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
the Literature of the Fine Arts. 8vo. $3 50. 

HANN (JAMES).—THEORETICAL AND PRACTI- 
cal Mechanics; designed chiefly for Practical Men 
8voa. $2 50. 

WATERHOUSE (G. R..\—A NATURAL HISTORY OF 
the Mammalia. Vols. | and 2, $16. 

COWPER (WILLIAM)—THE WORKS OF: HIS 
Life, Letters, and Poems. Edited by the Rev. T. 8. 
Grimsh we. With Illustrations. | vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

PRICHARD (JAMES C.)\—1THE NATURAL HISTORY 
of Man. Third edition, enlarged, with fifty colored, 
and five plain Linstrations engraved on Sieel, and nine- 
ty seven on Wood. 8vo. $10. 

LIBRARY OF LLLUSTRATED STANDARD SCIEN- 
tific Works. Comprising— 

MULLER (J.)—Irinciples of Physics and Meteoro- 
logy. Sve. $3 50. 

WEISBACH (J.)—Principles of the Mechanics of 
Machinery aud Engineering. 400 Wood Engrav- 
ings. 2 vols. 8vo. $10. 

KNAPP (F_)—Technology ; or, Chemistry as applied 
to the Arts and to Manufactures. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 

QUEKETT (JOHN).—Practical Treatise on the Use 
of the Microscope. 8vo. $5 50. 

SIDMOUTH (LURD).—THE LIFE AND CORRES- 
pondence of. By the Hon. George Pellew, D.D. 3 vols. 


avo. Blu. 

GROTE (GEORGE) —HISTORY OF GREECE. 6 vols. 
8vo. now published, $4 each. Vols. 7 and 8, to com- 

ete, nearly rendy. 

PEREIRA (JONATHAN).—THE ELEMENTS OF 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. A much enlarged 
edition. Vwi. |, $7 00. 

*,* ‘To be completed in two volumes. 

REID (THOMAS).—THE WORKS OF; now fully Col- 
lected, with Selections from his Unpublished Letters: 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations. By 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 8vo. 37. 

CAMPBELL (LORD) —THE LIVES OF THE LORD 
Chinceliors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England 
from the Earliest ‘Times till the Reign of King George 
IV. 7 vols 8vo. new edition, $28. 

HUME (DAVID) AND SMOLLETT (TOBIAS).—THE 
History of England, from the Invasion of Juiins Cesar 
to the Death of George the Second. Newedition. 10 
vols. Bvo. 320. 

GIBBON (EDWARD).—HISTORY OF THE DECLINE 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. A new and elegant 
edition. 8 vols. 8vo $16. 

BURNET (JOHN).—PRACTICAL ESSAYS ON VA- 
rious branches of the Fine Arts. 8vo. $1 75. 

BRAMPTON RECTORY; or, the Lesson of Life. 
8vu. $2 25. 

WOUDCROFT (BENNET).—A SKETCH OF THE 
Origin and Progress of Steam Navigation, from Authen- 
tic Docomrute, with illustrations. 4to. $3 50. 

RICH (ANTHONY).—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPA- 
nion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon ; forin- 
ing a Glossary of all the words representing visible ob- 
jects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and every- 
day Life of the Greeks and Romans. With representa- 
tions a nearly two thousand objects from the antique. 
Rvo. 

BURNET (JOHN).—REMBRANDT AND HiS WORKS 
illustrated by Examples from the Etchings of Rem- 
brandt. Large 4. $9. 

FOSS (EDWARD).—TrHE JUDGES OF ENGLAND, 
with Sketches of their Times. 2 Vols. 8vo. $8. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 
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THE LIT ERA ReY WORLD. 


G. P. PUTNAM, IMPORTER AND PUBLISHER 
155 Broadway, New York, and 142 Strand, London. 
NEW BOOKS recently published. 


! 

| 

L | 

The First of the Knickerbockers. 
| 











BOOKS IN PRESS (Continued.) 


Il. 
Last Leaves of American History. 


With an Historical Account of CALIFORNIA. By EMMA WILLARD, Author of the 
History of the Republic of Mexico, &c., &c. 


A TALE OF 1763. 
vd P. HAMILTON MYERS. 
Second edition. 1 vol. 12mo. paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 
“ A story of marked power and interest.”"— Washington Union. 
“ A most thrilling tale.”—Albany Spectator. 


} 
t 


IV. 
“ Decidedly the cleverest and t fal of th t tte to. . 
work up fo romanie fetion the rich store of tnnterial conpuad Ur the earlier bleney of The Genius of Italy. 
ew York."—WN_Y. . b 
“ An agreeable story, well conducted and well told.”"— Washington Intelligencer. By REV. ROBT. TURNBULL. Author of the “ Genius of Scotland.” 
“A well conductad and lively tale.” — Democratic Review. vV- 
The You ie Patroon | Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. 
& ° By L. F. KLIPSTEIN, Authorof Anglo-Saxon Grammar, &c. @ vols. 12mo. 
A TALE OF NEW YORK IN 1690. 
By P. HAMILTON MYERS, Author of the “ First of the Knickerbockers.” | Vi. 
wt is ono af ase very good tales and very well told, which we are glad to meet Italy —General Views of its History and Literature 
with.” — South. Lit. Gaz. * ’ 
TIL. } With a History of the Last Ten Years. By PROF. MARIOTTI, of the London 
Pictures and Painters. | ree 
Essays upon Art. _ 
THE OLD MASTERS AND MODERN PAINTERS. , 
AT eee eT The Life and Adventures of Jonathan Roamer. 
IV. . se, ; 
Industrial Exchanges and Social Remedies. : — 
With a Consideration of ‘Taxation. Life.—By Geo. Borrow, Esq. 
By D. PARISH BARHYDT. Author of the Gypsies of Spain. 


an seit imines 12mo., cloth, 75 er p at , Ix 
“ The great topics of political economy are treated in a comprehensive and libera . . . 

view, all the modern deductions of that science are presented in a brief space, and are Hints on P. ublic Architecture. 
extended and applied to the circumstances of our own condition and exigencies. The 
chapters on education, free banking, the cost of protection, and self government, contain | By K. D. OWEN, Esq. With 110 [linstrations on wood, engraved ia the first style of the 
passages which we should giadly have extracted, because of their trath, and because| @# Art, and five Lithotints. Royal quarto. 

they strikingly illustrate and powerfully enforce doctrines that have for years been ad- *,* This work will be issued in a style surpassing that of any similar work yet pro 
vocated in the columns of this Journal,and which, though in great part practically esta- | duced in this country. 

blished to the promotion of the public prosperity, are still the object of assault and per- 
version.’’"—Journal of Commerce. 


x. 
Landscape Gardening and Rural Architectvre. 
NEW WORKS in Press. Adapted to North America. By A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 4th edition, with 


additions and numercus illustrations. 8vo. 





I. ; 
The California and Oregon Trail. Dr. Green’s Treatise on Bronchitis. 


By FRANCIS PAKKMAN, Jr., Esq. With Iiustrations by Darley. eine ‘ids aitiodidheati 
aecond , arged. * 


Il. 
. e . xll 
ot neveh an jogs! see A Dr. Joslin’s Treatise on the Cholera. 12wmo. 


IRVINGS LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 
THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


THOSE OF HIS COMPANIONS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


MAPS, PLATES, AND COPIOUS INDEX. 


3 vols. 12mo., green cloth, uniform with the new edition of Irving’s Works, $4; hf. calf, $6; hf. mor., top edge gilt, $6 75; full calf, gilt, $7 50. 
« ti d intensely interesting books in the whole compass of English Literature.” 
“ Sines all the’ wade ee de, by the truth of history, and at Pe same time the varied excitement of a well written romance.’ — Western Continent. 
“ 1 Juabl t uthor’s wri ’*°— Home Journal. 
“ The Tintery of Colusbus is admirably executed ; and though a true and faithful history, it is as interesting as a high wrought romance.” 














LAYARD’S GREAT WORK ON NINEVEH. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 BROADWAY, 


HAS IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


NINEVEH ANDITS REMAINS. 


With an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yexidis, or Devil-Worshippers ; and an Inquiry 
. into the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 


BY AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, Esq., D.C.L. 
In two volumes. With Illustrations. 


“Ww t close without once more congratulating Mr. Layard on his suecess as a writer, as Weill as a discoverer; we repeat, that taking this only asa book of travels. ¥¢ 
have pai] pone fer a long time more entertaining and Sepesion, In his dissertations he is full and copious without being tedious; his style is plain, vigorous, and —— 
unaffected ; it is the natural language of a strong mind fully master of its subject, and warmed, and enlivened, without being inflated or kindled into rhapsody by the eo 
without which he would never have conceived or achieved his wonderful task."—Quarterly Review. 


narration, such tremember work of 

“ is a remarkable and delightful combinstion in the work before us, of valuable discovery and interesting personal as we in no similar 

travel or discovery. 7? Mr. Layard is not surpassed by the best of the old travellers. In the wonders of the he has to tel!, he very much surpasses them all. a 
* We repeat that there hus been no such picture in any modern book of travels. Park is not braver or more adventurous, Burkhardt is not more truthful. Eothen anmen 

or picturesque, than the hero of the book before us."-—London Ezaminer. 











No. 107.] 
NEW BOOKS, 
Recently Published by 


J. 8 REDFIELD, Clinton Hall, New York. 


L 
LINES OF A NEW SYSTEM OF 
i PHYSIOGNOMY. 


With 100 engravings indicating the Mental Faculties. 
BY J. W. REDFIELD, M. D. 
In paper covers 25 cts.; the same in cloth wrappers, 38 cts. 


Il, 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH, or, WHAT TO 
EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 


BY R. J. CULVERWELL, M. D. 
First American Edition, 25 cts. 


lit. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
By the same Author (nearly ready), 25 cts. 


IV. 


SERIES OF TRACTS FOR CITIES. 


Influence and position of Cities. 2. Mental lm- 

. men addressed to Young Men in Cities. 3. The 

Femptation of City Life; A Voice to Young Men seek- 

ing a Home and Fortune in large Towns and Cities. 
Price 6 cents each. 


v. 
SERIES OF TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


1. On the Uses and Abuses of Air; showing its infiaence 
in sustaining Life, and ng Disease ; with remarks 
on the Ventilation of Honses, and the best method of 
sec a pure wholesome atmosphere inside of Dwel- 
lings, C Courtrooms, Workshops, and buildings 

of all kinds. 2. Same subject continued. Price 12} 

cts. each. f 10 3t 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Just Published. 
Price in paper, 50 cents; in muslin, 75 cents, 


* 
A Budget of Wit and Humor; 
Or, Morsels of Mirth for the Melancholy. 
A certain Remedy for the Blues and all other serious 
complaints. 

Comprising COMIC LECTURES upon Heads, Faces, 
Noses, Mouths, Animal Magnetism; Laughing, Tim 
Wax's Lecture upon Lectures, Pluto Puggs’s Lecture be- 
fore the African Iiiuminati of Philadelphia, Syliabus of a 
Course of Lectures by Peter Puffstuff, The Yankee Inquiry 
or March of Intellect Busy Body Association, Dr. Willard 
the Hypochondriac, Seth Stride’s Account of the Queen's 
Marriage how he obtained admission and how he made 
his exit, The Demi Semi Centennial Celebration of the 
Settlement of Turkey Town, Fourth of July Oration, 
Moral Reform Society on Newspapers, Tea Table Scan- 
dal, Yankee Horse Jockey and Auctioneer, The Bashful 
Man, Courting Scene—Daddy Hague and Aunty Peggin, 
Dickey Mischief, Samuel Doleful, Police Sketches, &c. 
&c., by Dr. W. Vatenting, the favorite delineator of 
Eccentric Characters, Illustrated by Twelve finely engrav- 
ed Portraits of Dr. Valentine, in his favorite characters. 


Cc. MARSHALL, 
148 Chestnut street, PoiLaDELpnia. 


CATAWBA RIVER, 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By J. 8. KIDNEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 





10 2 





poetic in all the objects 
of nature, and knows how to record them in mellifluous 
Verse.” — Evening Post. 


Published aad fur sale bv 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
1102 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 








-_ 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, Translated into ish 
Trompe oa hee icone Published by Geo 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Mr. Dana’s Lectures. 
MR. RICHARD H. DANA 


Will deliver a Series of Eight Lectures on 
SHAKSPEARE, 
aT THE 
LARGE CHAPEL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Upon the evenings and in the order following: 


| I. WEDNESDAY, FEB 14th. The Influence of Litera- 
ture on our Daily Life; and its converse—the Influ- 
ence of our Daily Life upon our appreciation of 


Literature. 
| If. FRIDAY, FEB. 16th. The Condition of Society and 
its Influences on the Poet; and the Influence of the 
Poet on the Condition of Society. 
| IIT. WEDNESDAY, FEB. 2st. Woman, 
| Iv. FRIOAY, FEB. 234. Woman—lilustrated by the 
j character of Desdemona. 
| V. WEDNESDAY, FEB. 28th. Shakspearein the Super- 
| natural—Illustrated by the Midsummer Night's 
| Dream and the Tempest. 
| VI. FRIDAY, MARCH 2d. Macbeth. F 
| Vil. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7th. The Representation 
{ of Violent Deaths on the English Stage. 
hee FRIDAY. MARCH 9th. Hamlet. 








Tickets for these Lectures may be had at the Book 
Stores of Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, HENRY KERNOT, 633 
Broadway, BAKER & SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Street, 
and at the door on the evenings of the Lectures, at the 
following prices :— 


Single Ticket fora Single Lecture. . . . . $ 50 
Ticket for three persons fora Single Lecwre. 1 25 
Single Ticket forthe Course ..°*... 300 


Ticket for two persons for the Course 
Ticket for three persons forthe Course . . 6 00 
£10 3t 





Adventures in the Gold Regions. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


AURIFODINA; 
OR, ADVENTURES IN THE GOLD REGIONS. 
By CANTELL A. BIGLY. 

1 vol. I2mo. 


“ We have read his book and like it. It may increase 
the gold fever, already so prevalent, by its glowing descrip- 
tions of the manifold marvels of which the writer dis- 
courses.” —W. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 





BAKER & SCRIBNER have in Press: 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. JOHN M. MA- 
sun, D.D. Edited by his son, Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 4 
vols., with a Portrait. 

THE BORDER WARFARE OF NEW YORK; or, 
Annals of Tryon County. By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DE WITT CLIN- 
TON. By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 8vo. 

HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A LITTLE; or, 
Scripture Tracts. By Author of “ Peepof Day,” &c. 1 
vol. 18ino. Illustrated. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

36 Park Row and 145 Nassau st. 


The 176th Number 


THE PEOPLE’S OWN, 


FLAG OF THE FREE, 
For SATURDAY, February 17th, 


WILL CONTAIN 

A NEW WORK BY THACKERAY, author of “ Vanrry 
Fair,” COMPLETE. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A RUNAWAY NUN IN 
tue Gop Countries : founded on, and drawn from an 
Account furnished by the Adventuress herself, in one of 
the European Libraries—full of startiing interest, and 
making curious Revelations with regard to the Country 
which is at present engrossing so entirely the attention 
of the World. 


SKETCHES ON THE THUMB NAIL OF MR. PIN- 
FEATHER, written pee / ‘or “ The People’s Own.” 
The Capital Story of the DEATH WATERS. 
DR. ROSS'S GOLDEN RULES; with a great variety of 
Sketches, Anecdotes, General ing, and 
EDITORIALS. 
The Number is now ready. Agents and Newsvenders 
will please send in their orders immediately, to 
GEO. DEXTER & B HER, 


General AcentTs, 
46 Ann street, New York 


f 10 2 
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252 Broapway, New York. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK 
ON CALIFORNIA. 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO. 
Will Publish in a few days, 


A TOUR OF DUTY IN CALIFORNIA, 


INCLUDING A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


GOLD REGION; 
With an Account of the Voyage around Cape Horn, and 
Sketches of the Pacific Coast. 
By JOSEPH WARREN REVERE, Lieut. U.S.N., 
Lately in Command of the Military District of Sonoma. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS PLATES, 


From original Sketches by the Author, and a Map of the 
Bay and Region around San Francisco. 


1 volume 12mo. 











Likewise preparing for publication, 


BIBLE CARTOONS, 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND FAMILY. 
Designed by the eminent English Artist, 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 


This work will be issued in numbers, each number con- 
taining Four Plates, with illustrative Letterpress. 


IMPORTATION OF ENGLISH BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS. 


C. 8. Francis & Co. have made arrangements for the 
prompt execution, on the mogt favorable terms, of all Or- 
ders from the ‘l'rade, Public itutions, Societies, Clubs, 
or Private Individuais, for E GLISH BOOKS AND PE- 
RIODICALS, either by the gFantity or single copy. 


Orders forwarded by every Steamer. Catalogues of 
New Books published in London, and likewise Cheap Lists 
of Books may be had oratts, on application. f 102 


BANGS, PLATT & CO0.’S 
FORTY-NINTH 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
TO BE COMMENCED, 
The Stationery and Paper Sale 
On FRIDAY, the 23d March, and 


The Book Sale 
On TUESDAY, 27th March, 1849. 











fy undersigned announce the next regular Trape 
Saux, to be commenced at the above date. It will ve 
conducted under the same regulations as the last one. 
Consignments of BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEA- 
THER, &c., are respectfully solicited. 

Particulars for the printing should be furnished immedi- 
ately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 

The usual cash advances will be made on receipt of 
goods when required. 


BANGS, PLATT & CO. 
204 Broadway. 
NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

The following valuable STEREOTYPE PLATES 
among others will be sold at the above sale, viz :—Tup- 
per’s Works; Boy of Mount Rhigi; Alcott’s Works, 5 
vols, viz:—Young Woman's Guide, Young Husband, 
Young Mother, Young Wife, and Young Housekeeper ; 
House I live in; Baxter’s Cali; Baxter's Saints’ Rest; 
Riches of Grace; Opie on Lying; Fanny Newell; Mrs. 
Hofland’s Tales, 6 vols; Sketches of Sermons; Inunda- 
tion, by Mrs. Gore; New Year's ay, by do; Snow Storm, 
by do; Cleaveland’s Voyages; Life on the Ocean; Ame- 
rican Cruiser; &c.,&c. Also, The British Poets, 3 vols. 
8vo. f10 ef 


Per Ship “ Akbar.” 


CANTON CARVED IVORY 
CHESSMEN, 








10 Sets small size, No. 1. 
15 “ — larger “ No. 2. 
12 “ “ “ No. a 
14 “ “ « No. A. 
10 « “ “ No. 5. 
18 “ “ “ No. 6. 


For Sale at low A ras by 
SAM’L HART & CO., Importers of Stationery, 
160 Market street, Philadelphia, and 
John street, N.Y. 


f10t¢ 
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The First Prayer in Congress. 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
Eno@ravep on stext BY H. 8. Sapp, 
From an origival Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
JoHN ADAMS. 

WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proots $3; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 

JOHN NEAL, 


Just published by 
. 56 Carmine street, New York. 





THE SPIRIT OF ‘76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nti3m 


SIXTEENTH _ 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 
Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Book- 
Binders’ Stock, Stationery, &c. 


To commence on Turspay, March 13th, 1849. 











HE undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 
Booxs, Stereotype Plates. Book-Binders’ Stock, Sta- 
tiunery, &c., tu te suld according to the customary 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
7p” Liberal advances made on receipt of grods when 


required. 
HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 
Trade Sale Rooms, No. 230 Main street, Up-stairs. 


Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. 
Cincinnati, Dec. 26, 1848. 


LAW “OOKS 
In Press, and Prepé&t:ag for Publication, 


BY 
BANKS, GOULD & CQO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 144 Nassan street, New York, and 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


No. 104 State street, Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 
THIRD EDITION, 

Being a Digest of all the Reports and Decisions in the 
United States Courts, and in the Courts of the se- 
veral States, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 

By JOHN A. DUNLAP, Esq., Counsellor at Law. 
VOL. Uf BARBOUR'’S CHANCERY REPORTS 

New York Successor of Paige. 
VOL.'1V. DENIO'S REPORTS SUPREME COURT 
New York. 


VOLS. XX. & XXI. ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. 
Now published Verbatim, with American Notes, by 
Joun A. Duntap. 


Leading Cases in Equity. 
A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES 
IN EQUITY. 
WITH NOTES BY 


FREDERICK THOMAS WHITE & OWEN DAVID 
TUDOR, Esars., of the Middle Temple. 


With Notes and References to American Decisions, by 
A Member of tue New York Bar. 


j296t 








Graham on New Trials. 


AN ESSAY ON NEW TRIALS. 
By DAVID GRAHAM, Esa. 
Becond Edition, Revised and Improved, with Notes and 
References to all the Modern American Reports, 
by Davin Grauam, Junur. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 
With all the late decisions by Josuva M. Van Cort, Esq., 
Counsellor at Law. 
Four Volumes, with extensive Notes and References. 
By ESEK COWEN, 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, Assisted by Nicnoxas Hint, Junr., Coun- 
sellor at Law, with a full Index to the 
Notes of Cowen & Hill. 
Sixth American Edition. 


joore 


THE LITERARY WORLD; 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, 
One Column, “s - 
One Page, ay “ 
Less than a 





75 

4 00 
- « 1000 

Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 





A New and Complete History of Maryland. 
JOHN MURPHY, 


178 MARKET STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Has just Published in 1 vol. 8vo. embellished with six fine 
steel Engravings, Price in embossed cloth, $2, 
Library style, $2 50. 


A HISTORY OF MARYLAND 


From its Settlement in 1634, to the close of 
the year 1847. 


With an Account of its First Discovery, and the various 
Explorations of the Chess peake Bay, anterior to 
its Settlement ; to which is added a 
copious APPENDIX, 


Containing the names of the Officers of the Old Maryland 
Line; the Lords Proprietary of the Province, and the 
Governors of Muryland, from its Settlement to the 
present time ; Chronologically arranged; the Senators 
of the State, in the Senate of the United States; to 
gether with the Tables of the Population of the Coun- 
ties, at each Census, of the whole Sttte, from its 
Foundation ; and a Chronological Table of the Principal 
Events in its History, for the use of Students. 


By JAMES MCSHERRY, Esa. 
OF THE FREDERICK BAR. 


Iilustrated with a beantifal sketch of the Landing of the 
MARYLAND PILGRIMS, a Portrait of LORD BALTI- 
MORE, Portraits of CHARLES CARROLL, OTH®O H. 
WILLIAMS, JOHN EAGER HOWARD, and GEN. 
SMALLWOOD. 

From the numerous fluttering encomiums, already 
bestowed on this work, by some of the mo-t eminent lite- 
rary men in the State, and the Press, generally, so fur as 
it has reached them, he begs to sabmit the following 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


No State in the Union better deserves the labors of the 
historian, whether we regard her early settlement, her 
liberal Chaiacter, the partshe bore in the great revelation 
that made sa nation, or the numberof emioent men 
born within her limits; and there is scarcely one of the 
original thirteen, about which so litte trouvle has been 
taken Ww collect authentic notices. Mr. MeSherry cer- 
tainly deserves great credit from his fellow. citizens of that 
State tor this contribution to their historical records. His 
style is modest and uopretending, and the narrative is un- 
eaceptionable in its sentiinents. The work is got up ina 
manner highly creditable to the publisher—the paper, 
typography, and binding, being of the finest quality.—WVat. 
intelligencer. 

We ure greatly pleased and attracted by the air of can’ 
dor that pervades this work, and reticves it from the party 
or sectarian prejudices by which the writings of even the 
most honest historian are so often blemished, The style 
is, usually, simple, direct, and graceful; and the book, 
illustrated by various portraits of distinguished men, is 
published with a degree of elegance, that entitles it to 
special commendation. 

We cordially solicit the attention of Marylanders, as 
well as of our historical friends abroad, to this valuable 
addition to American local history, and we would be glad 
to see it introduced into schools, where, we think, more 
altention ought w be paid w the State and National His- 
ye than is usually devoted w them.—Baltimore 

‘atrivt. 


The attention of the reader is steadily engaged, the in- 
tellectual capacity interested, and the principles of action 
peculiar to the characters of the men and herves of our 
gallant State, brought to the standard of an intelligent and 
practical judgwemt. We travel the ground frow the first 
imprint of the white man's foot upon our soil to the pre- 
sent day, with a refined satisfaction and just pride that our 
State has sv fair a picture of colonial excellence and sove- 
reign efficiency to commend her to the sisterhood of the 
Union, and to transmit to remotest posterity.— Balt. Sun. 


Just Published 
In a neat 32mo. price in fancy paper, gilt edges, 25 cts. : 
in embussed cloth, gilt edges, 38 cts. 


ETIQUETTE AT WASHINGTON ; 


Together with the customs adopted by polite 
society in the other cities of the United States. 


“ Courts are unquestionably the seats of politeness and 
good breeding.” — Chesterfield. 


By A CITIZEN OF WASHINGTON. 


One of the boasts of our country is that no barrier is 
offered to personal adv»encement. 
theory alone but in practice, and therefore it constantly 
ocenrs, that those who have spent their early lives in ac- 
quinng property find themselves placed in a position in 
society, new to them, and for which they are not at once 
prepired. It is the purpose of this little work to exhibit to 
such as these, as well as to all who are not familiar with 
them, the rules which regulate society in the United 
States, and especially in Washington. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSF 
91 Joun SrReET, CORNER oF Gop, 


New York. 








The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee) Pen has been py. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received py 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY With ELAasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 








CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, §c. 


VICTORIA 
AND 
CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 





The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 

















A large as8ortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 












jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent 
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ETTERS OF DE QUINCY, THE ENGLISH OPI- 
L UM EATER.—Published and for sale by JOHN 
PENINGTON. No. 10 South Pitth street. Letters to a 
Young Man whose education has been neglected. By an 
English Opium Eater. 

ContenTs—Residence at a University; Lectures; Li- 
braries; Authorship; Solitude ; Pure Literature ; Mathe- 
maties ; Happiness from Intellectual Sources; Coleridge 
and Leibnitz; Literary Performances connected with In- 
dependent Employment ; Domestic Literary Life; Lite- 
rature the Sole Parsuit; Instruments of Study ; System of 
Study ; Didactic story’ 3S Conduct of the Understanding ; 
Larguages ; Literary Display ; Grecian Literature ; Pagan 
and Christian Literature; Latin Langusge; ‘The Augus- 
tan and Silver Ages; Modern Languages, French, Ger- 
man, Danish, &¢. ; Kantean Philosophy ; Transcendental- 
ism; Terminology of Kant, &c. 

Price in psper 25 cents, in boards 30 cents. 

Just published and may be had upon application, a 
cata of curious valuable books, with the prices at- 
oa f 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
R. large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style aud on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depena ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- 
ness. 


o Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From L@ndon, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 


86 Brondway, N Y. 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 
79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
ditions to their French stuck, suitable fur the approaching 
Holidays, embracing 














BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 
advancement, many of which are very prettily illus- 
traied with plain and colored engre vings. 


II. 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
Biographies, fur youth; a large assortment, and taste- 
fully bound. 


II. 
STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
Works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. 


Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
d2tr 411 Broadway. 





FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
ORKS OF ART 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 333 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 

A™ constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 

above line; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
with its appearance in Europe. 
sy works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
. &e.,a the English ; and oe 
French and German, will be’ found in all their attractive 
Variety, constantly on hand. a2} 


he | similar establishment in the country. 
Jubs of every description executed on the most favorable 
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The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 


a time. 


adopted. 

Il.—It contains a greater number of or1GINA 
than any other arithmetic, 

tion in addition to the matter usually given. 
treatise adapted to the use of schools. 


given in other works. 


ness and clearness. 


manner as to divest the subject of all difficulty. 


School at W. Newton. 
bridge High School. 

it is superior to any similar work with which we are 
Teachers of Worcester High School. 


Principals of Salem High Schools. 


University. 





Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling, Seymour & Co., 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. 


originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 
received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 








© The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


which has attracted so much attention by its 
Although less 


_ _Inconfidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 


I.—It embraces the onxy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 


u features and improved methods of operation, 


IIf.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
1V.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
V.—It dispenses with MorE THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
Vi.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 

VII.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 
VIII.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 


1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 
A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper.—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 


The only work which comes up to my idea of whatan Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 


acquainted.—NV. Wheeler, Wm E Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 


In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 


One of the best school books I have ever seen.—A. T. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 

The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do ezist, and are decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Worcester Gran.mar Schools 

Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithinetic within my knowledge.— Warren Lazelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; fur eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 

{t appears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness und accuracy in the statement of principles. and to 
maintain a systematic arrangement throughout.—Kev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 


(know of nese among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal.—Josiah Clark, 


a, y e 
A work of extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. ln every 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 

Copies will be furnished for examination, to Teachers and Schoul Committees, gratuitously. 

‘The work muy be obtained from the publishers, A. HutcHInson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 


Rochester, N. Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. [. ; 


J. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, Philadelphia ; Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, ‘Tennessee ; 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 


A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 
d2tf 





CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Svo. The 

Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and — only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on accuunt of size and price: particularly suited to 

ners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author. Published in this country. 

LEVERET'’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 


Recovering a competent Knowledge of the 
uage. 
_ URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 





York, having 


hus heretofore received. 
notice and for executing 
are believed not to be surpassed 


of work will at all times be furnished, 
United 





LATION OF HORACE. The) 
works of Horace, translated Iiterally into English Prose,| HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
for the use of those who are desirous of og orn — 

n n-| 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New, 
furnished his Stereotype Founpry 


i | : ‘ 
Neha gan 1 Aad rwerrarm Leger pat § prevented ‘he And the Crusade against the Albigenses under 


His facilities for ns heavy works at short, 

aTHEMATICAL Works, and| 
Worxs in Foreien Layovaces, with elegance and) 
by those ofany 


Specimens nd 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 


Recently Published, or in Press. 


A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 


Charlotte Elizabeth's Works ; 


Embracing the Productions on which the Close of 
her Life was Spent. 


| This edition of one of the most popular of modern 

| writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 

\the price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 

Two volumes octavo, beautifully Illustrated with 
Steet Encravines. 


| 
| 


| 
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With an Introduction, 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
Or, Patriot’s Fireside. 

By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
COUNT RAYMOND, 


Pope Clement 111. 
By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
With Illustrations. 
HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 
M. W. DODD 


otf Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall. 
> 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 


ISSUE THE FOLLOWING 


ANT WORKS. 


OSS eee" 


L. 
AN ESSAY ON THE UNION OF CHURCH & STATE. 


By tHe Rev. BAPTIST W. NOBEL. 

This work is a clear and forcible exposition of the evils resulting from the alliance of 
Church and State, and the supremacy of the latier over the former. The argument for 
the voluntary principle is sustained with great ingenuity and force. Such was the 
eager demand for this work in England, thaton the day of publication the large edition 
of three thousand copies was immediately disposed of. 


It. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 
From the first settlement of the country to the organization of the government under the 
Federal Constitution, &c. 
By JOSEPH HILDRETH, ESQ. 


The product of over seven years unremitted literary toil, this important work will 
present in a compact and popular form, the first complete history of the United States 
that has ever appeared. ‘The author's pursuits and studies have prepared him for the 
most faithful and skilfal execution of his hercalean task. The style is charac’erized 
by great perspicuity, force, and gracefulness; the narrative is unencumbered. and the 
tone of the history sound and scholarlike. It will supply a want in our historical litera- 
ture, and cunnot fail of being generally prized. 


Ill. 
RAPHAEL ; or, Paces rrom THe Book or Lire at Twenty. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
Author of “ History of the Girondists,”" &c. 


An extraordinary book, the mere announcement of which has caused so much sen- 
sation in the literary salons of Paris and London, has been written some time since; it 
is pronounced by eminent critics the chef-d'ceuvre of the poet, and is supposed to be the 
history of his own early struggles and aspirations. The manuscript was not intended to 
be printed until after the death of the illustrious author, but the tempting offer of forty 
thousand francs for the copyright overruled the original determination of the writer. The 
book is written in admirable style, spirited, poetic, and glowing with the warmth of ac- 
tual life. 


IV. 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
Author of “ The Brothers and Sisters," “ The Neighbors,” “ The Home,” &c. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 


Miss Bremer possesses beyond any other living writer of her class, the power of 
realizing to the imagination every individual she introduces. The moral beauty and 
woman'y purity which steadily illaminate her narrative, must receive implicit admira- 
tion on all hands.—London Examiner. 


Vv. 
THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE. 


By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Author of “ Harold,” “ Rienzi,’ ‘‘ Lucretia,” &c¢., &c. 

“ The Caxtons” is a tale of character, philosophy, and observation, with more than 
one leaf taken out of that world of individual life and refined reflection— Tristram 
Shandy. There is much of the same genial admixture of elements in these works.— 
Literary World. 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: 
HIS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES, HIS FRIENDS AND 
GREATEST ENEMY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. ¢ 


MORDAUNT BALL ; orn, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 


By the Author of “ Two Old Men's Tales,” &c. 


HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 





VI. 
MARDI: AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Esq. 
Author of “ Omoo,” “ Typee,” &c. 
Mr. Melville’s new uction will be fund fally to sustain the brilliant reputation of 
his previous works. Redolent of stirring interest,—glowing and picturesque in style, and 


powerfully dramatic in its construction, as a work of art, it will doubtless add fresh 
lustre to its author's name in the world of letters. 


vil. 
OREGON AND CALIFORNIA IN 1848. 


By J. QUINN THORNTON, 
With an Appendix, Including recent information on the subject of the 
GOLD MINES OF CALIFORNIA. 


With Illustrations and Map. 

This production presents a more descriptive account of the country, its resources, 
natural history, geology, &c., than any other work yet before the public; while its 
narrative for the sufferings and perilous adventures of a party of emigrants to Catifor- 
nia, in thrilling interest exceeds anything of the kind extant. In addition to an account 
of an eventful journey across the Continent to O and thence by sea to the United 
States via California during the years 1446-7-8, the appendix to the work compretiends a 
mass of valuable recent information respecting the California Gold mines, together with 
instructive hints to emigrants, &c. 


VIII. 
THE INCARNATION, or Pictures of the Virern and her Soy. 
By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER. 


With an Introductory Essay, by Mrs. Hannigg Beecuer Stowe. 

As its title indicates, this work consists of a series of Pictures, eloquent, artistic, and 
beautiful as well as unique, in design. {tis an attempt to supply in a connected form 
those passages and phases in the Saviour’s life which have not been recorded in the 
Sacred Volume, and which must therefore be left mostly to conjecture. The work bears 
evidence of much learning and skill, and abounds with descriptive passages glowing wiih 
all the warmth and beuuty characteristic of an Oriental imagination. 


Ix. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, ESQ. 
Votume Tarp. 


A work which it requires no seer to predict will be enshrined among the literary glo- 
ries of the age. The eloquent pen of Macaulay has never had a nobler theme, and has 
never worked with greater power.—Albany Express. 

This work is without doubt to form un epoch in the history of History —Essez 


x. 
HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. ~ 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 
Embellished by a splendidly [Muminated Title Page, and numerous Engravings, 


A beautiful series of historical narratives, designed by the author for popular reading. 
The works are well adupted for this object, as leading events in history ure detailed in 
conformity with the ideas and conceptions of our times.— Baltimore Amer. 


GIESELER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
N ew Edition, Revised and Amended. Translated from the German. 
BY SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 
8vo. muslin. 
THE LITTLE SAVAGE. 


BEING THE HISTORY OF A BOY LEFT ALONE UPON AN UNINHABITED ISLAND, 





With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin. 






ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 


Embracing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and its Application to 


Solids and Fluids. 
By Pror. AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 
8vo. sheep, extra, $1 75; muslin, $1 50. 


As an elementary treatise on the Science of Mechanics, embracing Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, and Hydraulics, we do not think it surpassed by ——- 


before the public, and cannot too strongly recommend it as eminently calculated to 
vance the cause it is intended to benefit.— Scientific American. 


HISTORY OF HANNIBAL, THE CARTHAGINIAN. 


By JACOB ABBOTT 


Embellished with an Iiluminated Title Page, and numerous Engravings. 
12mo. muslin gilt, 75 cents; muslin, 60 cents. 
Mr. Abbott describes scenery, and men, 


bose prolizity —Charter Oak. 





Recently Published. 


and events, with a graphic pen, and 
if he does not give his renders the keenest delight, neither does he weary them by a ver- 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 
12mo. 


—* 


! 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Author of “ Charies O'Malley,” “ St. Patrick's Eve,” &c. &c. 
With Illustrations by Piz. Part I. 25 cents. 
To be completed in Two Parts. 
The intense spirit and frolic of the author's sketches have made him one of the mo® 
successful writers of the day.— Literary Gaz. 
The author is pre-eminent for his mirth-movi 
diculous, for the breadth of his humor, and for h 
Athenaeum 


powers, for his acute sense of the ri 
power of dramatic writing.— 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Votuusr Seconp. Muslin extra, $2 00. 

English H .in the hands of Macaulay, is no longer confused or obscure. Thoust 
the same been cultivated by other and distinguished Historians, Macaulsy 
comes into the field as a gleaner, and leaves it with richer intellectual harvest thas 
was gta oh ~~ predecessors. And then his style imparts all the charm of romance 
to the rea istory. 

Macaulay’s work will h world-wide . Wherever the ish langa2s? 
io njen tl dod snag mada" obooy Bees Sowral "a 








